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HOOVER AND THE FARM BILL—See page 3 
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Dependably Built 
to Thrive on Hard Work 


Just as the farmer of yesterday relied on Dodge 


Brothers cars for their dependability and stamina— 
the farm owner of today, with his modern wants and 
needs, now turns to the new Dodge Brothers Six. He 
knows from its name that it is a sound, sturdy and 
capable motor car. He finds, from an inspection of its 
many betterments and advancements, that it offers new 
dependability even for a Dodge Brothers car. He learns, 
from a trial ride, that it welcomes rough roads, thrives 
on hard work—sets the pace in performance for any- 
thing at or near its price. The new Dodge Brothers Six 
—with its new Mono-piece Body—its modern, good- 
looking lines—its spacious interiors, is as typical of 


the ability of Dodge Brothers as it is of the genius of 


N —Ww Walter P. Chrysler who inspired it. 
EIGHT BODY STYLES: *945 ro *1065 r.0.8. DETROIT 


Honse BROTHERS SIX 


(@&) cury SLER MOTORS PRODUCT 











* 


All branches on the same tree; all 
growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “75” CHRYSLER “65” 
DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, BUSES and 
MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 





Something Better 
for Everyone 


The name Chrysler already stands, the 
world over, for originality and daring. 


Now, Chrysler Motors vitalizes an en- 
tire group of automobiles truly com- 
bined, under one personal head, in the 
only sense in which individual prod- 
ucts should ever be combined —for 
better public service. 


Chrysler Motors is accomplishing 
mutual efficiency and savings which are 
giving new benefits in quality, in relia- 
bility and in economy to the buyer of 
individual and commercial transporta- 
tion in every price class in every 
country in the world, 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 








oC) 1929 Dodge Brothers Corporation 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—In his message 
W this week to the special session of con- 

gress, called expressly to enact farm re- 
lief legislation and. to make limited changes in 
the tariff, President Hoover recommended 
“ereation of a great instrumentality clothed 
with sufficient authority and resources to as- 
sist our farmers.”’ 

The president asserted that he had long held 
the belief that the variety of causes of farm de- 
pression could only be met by the creation of 
such an ageney, which ‘‘ would at once transfer 
the agricultural question from the field of poli- 
tics into the field of economics and would assist 
in constructive action.’’ Continuing, he pointed 
out that ‘‘the administration is pledged to cre- 
ate an instrumentality that will investigate the 
causes, find sound remedies, and have the au- 
thority and resources to apply these remedies.’’ 
The message followed the line of Secretary 
Hyde's testimony, and in effect gave the en- 
dorsement of the president to the Haugen bill. 

Calling for a reorganization of the marketing 
system *‘on sounder and more stable and more 
economie lines,’’ Hoover said it was the pledged 
purpose of the proposed Federal Farm Board 
to accomplish this objective. No encouragement 
was given to proponents of the export deben- 
ture plan, and he renewed his opposition to the 
equalization fee principle by declaring that 
“there should be no fee or tax imposed upon 
the farmer.”’ 

Sevregation of the exportable surpluses from 
that part of a crop required by the domestic 
market was not mentioned by the president, 
tho among the desirable functions recommend- 
el] for the board was ‘‘the purchase and orderly 
marketing of surpluses occasioned by climatic 
variations or by harvest congestion.’”’ On the 
tariff he recommended only limited changes, 
but declared that the tariff commission should 
be reorganized with higher salaries. More rapid 
determination of costs for tariff changing un- 
der the flexibility section was one of several 
revisions of the administrative features which 
he recommended. 




















in the farm bill. 





President Hoover, who has just told congress what he wants 


The day before the delivery of the president’s 
message, a bill creating a Federal Farm Board, 
bearing the president’s approval, was intro- 
duced in the house by Gilbert N. Haugen. 

The senate bill was not ready as the extra 
session got under way, owing principally to a 
strong desire of several members of the senate 
committee on agriculture that the export de- 
benture plan should be incorporated in that 
committee’s bill as an alternative to be used in 
case the stabilization corporations proyed in- 
capable of removing price-depressing surplus 
farm crops from the domestic market. 

That the senate bill will contain the export 
debenture plan when reported to the senate was 
freely predicted by Senator MeNary, chairman 
of the senate committee. Several members of 
his committee, notably Capper of Kansas, Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, Norbeck of South Dakota, Hef- 
lin of Alabama and Caraway of Arkansas, felt 
that the debenture plan should be ineluded. Af- 
ter sitting thru twenty-three sessions of hear- 
ings, Senator Norbeck declared that if the 
equalization fee couid not be put into practice, 
the debenture plan was the only way to solve 
the surplus problem. 

‘‘It is more clear than ever,’’ Norbeck as- 
serfed, ‘‘that the difficulty of the situation is 
due to a disparity in prices of what the farmer 
sells and what he buys. To solve the problem, 
we must establish a higher domestic price at 
home than abroad. 


Segregating Exportable Surplus 


‘This ean be accomplished only by segregat- 
ing the surplus, and by making provision for 
the loss in the sale of the surplus that is bound 
to follow. I believe a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the senate agricultural committee favor 
such a plan if the views of the president could 
be determined in advance, so as not to have the 
unhappy experience of the last two sessions, of 
a presidential veto nullifying the good inten- 
tions and concerted effort of the friends 
of agriculture in congress in their fight for 
equality.”’ 

Whether President Hoover would approve 
the debenture plan remains a question. If it 
is inserted in the senate bill as an alternative 
method of dealing with surpluses, to be used at 
the discretion of the board after other means 
have failed, and as long as the board is ap- 
pointed by the president and therefore is re- 
sponsible to his wishes, then Senator McNary 
and other senate farm leaders think he would 
approve such a provision. 

This plan, which has been vigorously sup- 
ported *by the national Grange, and was 
advocated previously before the commit- 
tee by L. J. Taber, national master, has 
been pending in congress in a bill spon- 
sored by Representative John C. Ketch- 
am, of Michigan. The plan may be illus- 
trated as follows: The tariff on wheat 
is 42 cents a bushel. If the board de- 
clared that a surplus of wheat existed, 
and that the part that is not needed for 
domestic consumption should be removed 
from the domestic market, for every 
bushel of wheat exported from this coun- 
try, the government would issue an ‘‘ex- 
port debenture,’’ worth one-half of the 
42-cent tariff on wheat, or 21 cents. 
This would be negotiable, and would be 
applicable at pir value in payment of im- 
port duties on any commodity. In other 
words, if an exporter of wheat sold 100 
bushels abroad, he would get $21 worth of 


Hoover Farm Program Goes to Congress 


House Bill Embodies Most of Presidential Wishes—Senate Plan Shows Differences 





Here is Congressman Haugen, of Iowa, framer of 
the new house farm bill, telling a radio 
audience about farm legislation. 


export debentures, which he could sell to any 
importer, who could use the $21 debenture to 
pay for $21 in import duties which were levied 
on any commodity which he might be im- 
porting. 

Herein lie the principal farm. relief fire- 
works. It is unlikely that President Hoover 
will favor the debenture plan, despite sena- 
torial assurances. He may be expected to.throw 
the administration forces, in so far as they ean 
be thrown or even cajoled, into an under-cover 
smothering of such a plan. But those senators 
who have eaten and slept with farm relief for 
eight years are insistent that the bill offered by 
the house committee will not do the job to the 
extent they want it done. That’s where the clash 
may be expected. 

If this group of senators wins out, and if 
they sucéeed in bringing a majority of the 
house to their point of view, then one guess 
will be as good as another as to whether the 
president will sign the bill. 

The bill drafted by Chairman Haugen’s sub- 
committee was submitted to the president one 
day, and he had the subcommittee down to the 
White House for breakfast the next morning, 
having studied the bill in the meantime. He 
is understood to have said that in gen- 
eral the bill meets his approval, tho some minor 
changes might be advisable for the sake of 
clarity: President Hoover’s message to con- 
gress was in effect an endorsement of Con- 
gressman Haugen’s bill. 

Feeling that the president would not sign a 
bill with the debenture plan in it, and desiring 
above all to get a Federal Farm Board actively 
started in time to be effective on this year’s 
crops, Chairman Haugen reported a bill which 
he considers to be at least a move in the right 
direction, and which will serve as a foundation 
for further legislation. In fact, one of the du- 
ties of the board is to recommend additional 
legislation. The purpose of Haugen’s bill is 
defined as follows: (Conelnuded on page 9) 
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TIME FOR THE NEXT STEP 


HEN Charlie Watts and the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union started the commission 
firm at Omaha, when the Committee of Fifteen 
began the creation of the chain of terminal 
cooperative commission companies now scat- 
tered over the middle-west, when the Farm 
Clubs started at East St. Louis, all of them had 
in mind more than the saving of part of the 
commission for farmers. The ultimate end in 
view, then as now, was the building of a co- 
operative system for marketing livestock. A 
foothold in the terminals was only a first step. 
Sometimes it seems that this first step has 
taken a good while. Yet when we remember 
the hard earlier years and the complete fail- 
ures of similar attempts in still earlier years, 
the fact that we now have commission compa- 
nies at all the principal markets in the live- 
stock section, and that these cooperatives have 
in many eases the lion’s share of the business, 
is something to be proud of. Yet the very suc- 
cess of this part of the movement has in some 
eases created the delusion that increase of busi- 
ness at the terminals and the saving of commis- 
sions is the whole job. Fortunately, over the 
field in general there is a growing sentiment 
that it is time for another forward movement. 

Control of production, the elimination of 
daily, weekly, seasonal fluctuations in livestock 
prices, the development of new selling habits 
involving selling on grade and on the basis of 
vield, the economies of shipment from produe- 
ing territory direct to the packer, the creation 
of a unified selling ageney representing live- 
stock producers—all of these things are in- 
volved in the livestock marketing program. , 
Their accomplishment requires a big increase | 
in the volume of stock controlled by coopera- | 
tors and a much higher degree of unified ef- | 
fort by the cooperating producers. 

The next step in the program has to a de- 
gree been foreed on the farmers as a result 
of direct buying by packers. The cooperative 
shipping associations are losing ground in see- 
tions where direct buying has been most gen- 
erally practiced. To hold these shipping asso- 


ciations, to inerease the volume handled by co- 


Right Living S 


operatives and to obtain for the farmers some 
of the savings involved in direct shipping, de- 
mands the establishment of cooperative concen- 
tration points. These farmer controlled con- 
centration points would necessarily be hooked 
up with the terminal cooperatives. 

Right now, the cooperative commission com- 
panies are, for the most part, in a strong fi- 
nancial position; they are well equipped with 
men trained in livestock marketing; they have 
the support of a large number of producers. 
They are fitted in every way to go ahead with 
the next part of the marketing program. An 
aggressive campaign adopted by the National 
Producers, and by the Farmers’ Union and 
Farm Club firms, could in the next year estab- 
lish concentration points all over the middle- 
west, so that the bulk of all livestock marketed, 
either direct or at the terminals, would be han- 
dled thru a common farmers’ sales agency. 

There would, in any such program, have to 
be provision for adequate local control. No one 
would want the top-down. highly centralized 
type of cooperative. Yet a federated plan which 
would give each local group a certain measure 
of control and still would provide unified ae- 
tion, can be worked out. The Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange of California has been able to follow 
a common marketing program and still retain 
enough local control to avoid the dangers of 
over-centralization. The livestock producers 
ought to be able to do as well. 

The situation is in the hands of the farmer 
directors of the terminal commission compa- 
nies and in the hands of the boards of those 
general farm organizations that have provided 
much of the support for the firms at the ter- 
minals. We believe that the livestock producers 
generally will weleome an aggressive movement 
to carry on the original program of the men 
who founded the cooperative commission firms. 
The first step in the cooperative livestock mar- 
keting program has been taken. It is an ae- 
complishment to be proud of; but isn’t it time 
now for another step? 





THE DECLINE IN FARM POPULATION 


OWA’S farm population has been going 

down more or less steadily for the past half 
century. Of course, m northwestern Iowa the 
farm population is greater now than it was 
in the seventies. Over the greater part of east- 
ern and southern Iowa, however, there are 
school houses attended by only half as many 
children as was the case forty years ago. 

The depopulation of the countryside has 
gone on much faster since 1920 than it did be- 
fore. In the year 1928, according to the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, the drift from 
the farms to the cities was most rapid in the 
mountain states, the middle west, and the west- 
ern part of the southern states. 

Of course, we realize that some people look 
on the movement of farmers to town as a 
healthy sign. It means, so they say, that there 
will be fewer farm folks left on the land among 
whom to divide the money which the city peo- 
ple are willing to pay for food. If we had 
half as many farm folks as we now have the 
average farmer would have twice as much 
money. This presupposes that the average 
farmer will either do more work or have more 
efficient machinery, or that some of the things 
which farmers now do will be done in town. 

It now begins to look as tho the United 
States were headed toward the population goal 
of about twenty-five million people living on 
the land and a hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple living in the towns and cities. When one 
farm family living on the land finds it possible 
to furnish sufficient food for six families in 
the towns and cities, we shall have a situation 
such as the world has never seen before. We 
anticipate that a civilizatign built on this kind 
of a population should prove to be exceedingly 
brilliant. We wonder, however, if such a eivil- 


—_ 


ization can last for more than a few hundre 
years. Is there not danger that such a hug 
city population will make some very serioy 
blunders in handling its food problems? 





CORN STALK PAPER ISSUE 


UR readers will be interested in knowing 
'~* that the May 3 issue of Wallaces’ Farme 
will be printed on paper which is largely made 
from corn stalk pulp instead of wood pulp, 
which is generally used. The Watab Mills, of 
Sartelle, Minn., from whom we buy our paper 
stock, are making this paper especially for us, 

In earlier issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, we 
have had articles on the work that is being 
done in making paper and other products from 
corn stalks. Further discussion on the accom. 
plishments in this field will appear in the issue 
of May 3. The experimental work that has 
‘been done along this line by Professor Sweeney, 
of the Iowa State College, has provided a start 
for much of this program, and is apparently 
to have the increasing support of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

Watch for the May 3 issue. After you have 
had an opportunity to look it over, tell us 
what you think of it. Very probably in the 
future there will be more issues of. Wallaces’ 
Farmer printed on corn stalk paper. Our read- 
ers who make the vacation tour to Yellowstone 
park with us will have an opportunity to see 
corn stalk paper manufactured. We have ar. 
ranged to stop at the Watab Mills on our re- 
turn trip long enough to see the plant in op. 
eration. 





FEDERAL MONEY FOR AGRICULTURE 


HE farmer gets a lot of money out of the 

federal government. This is the impres- 
sion of almost anyone who sees the figure of 
$155,000,000 « uoted as the annual expenditures 
of the Department of Agriculture. Of course, 
this amount doesn’t compare with the Navy 
Department, which spends $320,000,000, or 
with the Department of War, which spends 
$360,000,000. Yet it looks on the whole like a 
lot of money for the farmers. 

The farmers don’t get it. Of this total, 
$90,000,000 goes for road building, which cer- 
tainly benefits the farmer no more than the 
rest of the population, if as much. Five mil- 
lion goes for meat inspection in the interest 
of consumers of all sorts ; $6,000,000 for tuber- 
culosis eradication, also work to protect the 
consumer. Another $12,000,000 goes for the 
forest service. Over a million is spent for the 
administration of the pure food act. A million 
is expended in conserving the bird and other 
wild life of the United States, 

All of these expenditures are in behalf of 
the nation as a whole. Only $34,000,000 of the 
$155,000,000 total is spent on projects which 
in any way directly benefit the farmer as a 
farmer, Even here there is a vast amount of 
research and supervisory work done that per- 
tains as much to other groups as to agriculture. 

Perhaps when the various items are whittled 
down, it will be found that the farmer is get- 
ting only a very small percentage of the four 
billions expended by the government of the 
United States annually. He has never been 


-extravagant with federal funds, partly, no 


doubt, because he has never had the ehance. 
There is no reason for him to feel backward 
about asking for liberal appropriations to go 
with any farm bill that may be presented. What 
it costs to build one cruiser» would keep the 
farm side of the Department of Agriculture 
running for a good while. 





N PAGE 3, readers will find a complete re- 
port of the situation at Washington as the 
special session of congress opens. As this report 
came in.later than our usual time of going to 
press, editorial comment is being deferred until 
next week. 
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OUR VACATION TOUR 


HE reservations for the Wallaces’ Farmer 
vaeation tour are coming in rapidly. The 
states of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Minnesota are now represented. Reservations 
are being made in the order received, and the 
first one hundred and fifty will get the vref- 
erence. 

Several of our readers have brought up these 
questions: What ean be done in case they make 
reservations and something unforeseen comes 
up to prevent their going? What amount must 
be paid down at the time of making the reser- 
vation? 

For the benefit of others who may have the 
same questions in mind, we would say that in 
ease of sickness or other unavoidable causes, 
reservations may be canceled as late as July 1. 
At that time, 25 per cent of the total amount 
required for the trip is to be deposited. 

We know it isn’t always possible to plan 
four or five months ahead, but we anticipate 
that all of our readers who contemplate mak- 
ing the trip will know by July 1 whether they 
will be able to go. It is, of course, necessary 
for the railroads to know ahead how many of 
our folks will want to make the trip, so that 
they can plan for the special train accordingly. 
On this account, it is important that our read- 
ers get in their reservations as quickly as pos- 
sible. The thing for our readers to do is to 
decide whether they want to make the trip, and 
make reservations at.onee. Then if for any 
unforeseen reason it is impossible for them to 
go, they can advise us at the time we ask for 
a deposit on the ticket. 

Our subseribers who live in northern Iowa 
will not need to come to Des Moines in order 
to make the trip. They can catch our special 
train at the most convenient point en route, or 
they ean go direct to St. Paul and meet our 
vacation special there. The cost of the trip 
for them will be figured from their town and 
return. They will be routed by ‘the most prae- 
tical way and given any saving there may bé 
in the transportation cost. As reservations are 
made, this information will be given the sub- 
seriber. 

The prices quoted for the trip in the folder, 
which will be sent on request, cover the follow- 
ing items on the trip from Des Moines to the 
Yellowstone and back, all transportation, sleep- 
ing-car reservations, meals on the train, lodg- 
ing, meals and transportation in the park. 
When you take into consideration that the 
prices quoted eover all the expenses necessary 
for the trip, except tips, it is a most econom- 
ical trip to take. 

All you need to do is to enjoy it. Your sleep- 
ing-ear reservations will be assigned before 
you start. While we are in the park, as well 
as while we are on the road, lodging and meals 
will be arranged for by the Northern Pacifie 
representative. At least four folks from the 
Wallaces’ Farmer staff will make the trip with 
our readers. We look forward to a splendid 
time. It will be a happy family party which 
every one will enjoy. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the scenic 
beauties of Yellowstone park. No one who has 
ever seen the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
will ever forget it. The geysers,-the mammoth 
hot springs, the wonderful road over which we 
travel, the great inland Yellowstone lake and 
the magnificent mountains in the park are 
scarcely less interesting. You will be constant- 
ly seeing things of intense interest and beauty. 
Only those who have seen the Yellowstone park 
can appreciate its wonderful scenery, its many 
beautiful and interesting features. . 

Our trip will be made at the best time of 
year to visit the park. It’s a great opportunity. 
We hope more than one hundred and fifty of 


our readers will take advantage of it. We are 
sure that those who do will never regret it. Get 
your reservations in early. 





WHEELBARROWS AND AUTOS 


HERE was compulsory training at Iowa 

State College in the early days. Students 
at the first session do not mention military 
training, but Judge John L. Stevens, of the 
elass of “72, does tell about another kind. He 
writes in the March Alumnus: : 

‘*Manual labor was compulsory. There were 
a few snaps some of the boys seeured for vari- 
ous reasons. One would be selected to milk 
because of his skill and experience, and another 
would get some other job which he was espe- 
cially well qualified to fill, but as a rule, we 
were put into squads. We had many different 
kinds of work. We dug ditches, planted trees, 
shrubs and plants, and built roads. One of the 
first jobs of road building was to clean out the 
old sand-lime brick from the cellars of the 
houses that had collapsed, and spread it on the 
road leading from the highway up to Old 
Main.”’ 

Some of us will think this wasn’t a bad kind 
of training. More wheelbarrows and fewer au- 
tomobiles on the campus might be a good thing 
for almost any college. 





RAISINS AS DAIRY FEED 


HEN corn gets as low as it ean in Iowa, we 

talk about burning it for fuel. When 
raisins get as low as they ean in California, ap- 
parently the folks out there do what the dairy 
editor of the Pacific Rural Press suggests in 
a recent issue. In answer to a correspondent 
who wants a ration for his dairy cows, the 
editor Says: 

“*If raisins are still cheap, we would suggest 
these and rolled barley, 1:1 or 2:1, that is, equal 
parts of raisins and barley or two parts raisins 
to one of rolled barley. This combination, with 
the alfalfa, and fed aeeording to the earning 
power of the cow, should get you as much for a 
dollar as anything else, and more than most 


feeds.’ Some feeds at this time are away out of 


line as to value, but you can’t go far wrong 
with barley and raisins, even tho barley seems 
high.”’ : 

‘Even tho barley seems high!’’ What an 
ironic comment on what overproduction has 
done to the raisin business! 





THE GUARDIAN SKUNK 


ERE is a tip for Service Bureau members. 
A superintendent of road construction in 
the national forests of Arizona had been hav- 
ing trouble with folks stealing articles from his 
car when he left it parked. He also had a pet 
skunk. A possible combination suggested itself. 
He chained the skunk to the wheel when he left 
the ear. Nobody steals from that car any more. 

This might work for farmers who have been 
losing property. Only one doubt confronts us: 
Would the skunk be able always to distinguish 
between ‘the farmer and a stranger? Would 
he always recognize his master’s voice? Even 
one moment of absentmindedness on the part 
of the skunk—! Oh, well, perhaps padlocks are 
best after all. 








Odds and Ends 














NE Saturday in early April, I drove down 
to Shenandoah to see how one of the large 
seed companies handles seed corn. The roads 


of southern Iowa were good, and by half-past 
one we -had inspected the seed corn plant to 
our hearts’ content. 

We then went around to pay our respects 
to Henry Field, and were much interested in 
learning of his fortheoming marriage to a sweet 
faced lady who has been an employe in the 






seed house for a number of years. But before 
telling about our conversation with Henry 
Field, I would like to mention briefly our first 
impression of the Field establishment as we 
opened the door. 

First, there was music; second, there was a 
soda fountain, and, third, there were farmers 
and farmers’ wives dressed in their Sunday 
best, walking up and down the aisles of gen- 
eral merchandise. Before I could look any fur- 
ther, a young woman grasped me by my coat 
lapel and put a badge on it. We walked thru 
this glorified country store to another room, 
where there was a large office force handling 
mail. In one corner of the room, on a platform 
about four feet up, was Henry Field himself. 
We climbed the steps, and he rose to greet us, 
explaining that he had once been a school teach- 
er, and that there was a great advantage in be- 
ing where you could see what was going on. 
Henry had no coat on, but was dressed in a 
tan-colored shirt, collar attached, without any 
necktie, lavender suspenders and lavender 
sleeve supporters. He told us of the joy he 
had in his work. ; 

When we got to talking radio, Mr. Field men- 
tioned that it was one of the rules of KF NF 
never to read anything except letters from folks 
who had written in. Every one is supposed to 
talk on the spur of the moment. He thinks that 
people ean tell when a radio announcer is read- 
ing what he says, and that they like it much 
better if the announcer says whatever comes 
into his mind. The friend who was with me was 
greatly taken with Mr, Field’s twinkly, humor- 
ous, brown eyes. 

Mr. Field knew something about my interest 
in corn, and told us how he started the busi- 
ness of selling corn on the ear, more than 
twenty-five years ago. Later he had done some 
work in crossing, but in more recent years he 
has been so busy with-other things that he has 
not had time to give corn much personal atten- 
tion. It seemed to me that he would rather like 
to get back into the corn business more. At any 
rate, he was much interested in hearing about 
some of the modern scientific developments. 

About the time we were ready fo start back 
to Des Moines, heavy black clouds came up, the 
wind blew, ‘and hail-stones fell. A few of the 
windows were broken, and for fun we went into 
the greenhouse, where the glass was strong 
enough to withstand the hail storm. After list- 
ening to the racket on the greenhouse windows 
for a time, we decided we had better be start- 
ing home. 

Being afraid of the clay hills between Corn- 
ing and Osceola, we decided to come home by 
way of Council Bluffs. We put on chains, and 
discovered that the southwestern Iowa soil was 
not very sticky, even tho there had been a heavy 
rain. Everything went lovely until we reached 
Council Bluffs, when we were told that we had 
better take the Lincoln highway, because No. 32 
was in such bad shape. The real battle began 
after leaving Denison. We spent two hours 
pulling people out of mudholes so that we could 
get thru ourselves. We discovered that trucks 
and buses have a vicious habit of breaking 
thru the gravel top coating altogether and sink- 
ing in up to their hubs. Finally, we chose the 
wrong set of ruts about seven miles south of 
Ogden and found ourselves with the rear axle 
floating so that the wheels could get no pur- 
chase. I suppose twenty thousand drivers have 
had this experience on main traveled gravel 
roads this spring. While we worked hard for 
two or three hours, we made no progress, and 
were delighted when morning finally came and 
we could summon a farmer with a small tractor 
to jerk us out. It took us five hours to drive 
down to Shenandoah, and sixteen hours to come 
home. We were caked with mud, tired, sleepy, 
and our ear had acquired a shattered fender. 
Nevertheless, we decided we had enjoved our- 
selves sufficiently to make the trip worth while. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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How to Keep the Poultry Flock Healthy 


Sunshine, Pure Air, Clean Houses and Yards Are the Primary Essentials 


HE health authorities of the large cities, 

and many small ones, are becoming in- 

creasingly insistent that no food products 
of any kind that may not be wholesome beyond 
a doubt, shall be exposed for sale within their 
jurisdictions. Just at present, this strictness 
is observable most clearly in the larger eastern 
ejties, but it is becoming apparent also in Chi- 
cavo and other western cities. Especial atten- 
tion seems to be paid to the condition of poul- 
try when it comes on the market, and large 
quantities are condemned and destroy ed, to the 
considerable loss of those who ship from 
country markets. This strictness about the 
condition of poultry when it reaches the mar- 
ket sometimes goes to extremes, but nothing 
can be done about it, as the word of the health 
officer goes. A man who handles large quan- 
tities of poultry in Chicago said in my presence 
not long ago that what he termed ‘‘official 
snooping’ was eausing him great loss, because 
he often had poultry condemned simply because 
it was thin in flesh, on the ground that it was 
tuberculous, when, in fact, it was only thin be- 
eause it had not been properly fitted. 


Country Buyers Will Discriminate 


This striet inspection will react on producers 
thru the country buyers, who will discriminate 
between well fitted poultry and that which has 
not been well fed before being marketed. Nor 
will they stop at poorly fitted fowls which are 
offered. They will reject every fowl that they 
suspect may not have been entirely healthy be- 
fore it was offered to them, and every live 
fowl that has a cold or any appearance of roup- 
iness, beeause all such fowls are rigidly exelud- 
ed from sale in some of the principal markets 
of this country. It is all right that they should 
be, because no one who is at all particular 
about eating only absolutely pure food, wants 
to eat poultry that was not in perfect health 
before being dressed for table use. 

I lay it down as a rule to which there are 
very few exceptions, that bad health in poultry 
of any kind is due to the carelessness or ignor- 
ance of the caretaker in at least 90 per cent of 
the flocks in which any disease appears. For 


‘a good many years, I have frequently been con- 


sulted about poultry diseases by a large num- 
ber of people. This has led me to the study of 
the diseases which afflict the poultry popula- 
tion of this country thru special courses of in- 
struction and thru eareful and frequent refer- 
ences to statements from the authorities on 


By Miller Purvis 


poultry diseases which have appeared in print 
in this and other countries. That a prophet 
sometimes is honored in his own country is 
proved in my case by those who live near 
enough to me to see me personally, as I rarely 
get thru a week without being consulted about 
poultry troubles, real or imaginary. I may say 
in passing that very frequently the trouble is 
not in the health of the poultry, but in the 
care it is getting, which might in the end im- 
pair the health of the flock of the consultant. 
Hardly a day passes that I am not asked about 
poultry -troubles by mail. 

I am telling this to show that I have had a 











very good opportunity to know what I am talk- 
ing about when I say that at least 90 per cent 
of all trouble about poultry diseases is due to 
carelessness or ignorance. By earelessness, I 
mean just that. It is remarkable how many 
people who give at least ordinary care to their 





dependent farm stock of the larger sorts, pay 
very little attention to their poultry. Not long 
ago, I visited a dairy farm where every care 
in the way of shelter, feed and cleanliness is 
given the cows, but when I opened the door of 
the chicken house, where more than 200 hens 
sleep and lay-their eggs, I was met by an odor 
of ammonia that smelled to heaven. If the 
droppings had been cleaned from under the 
roosts in that house during the last six months, 
I am a poor guesser. 

When the owner of the farm told me that he 
did not have time to pay very much attention 
to the hens, I believed he did not pay very much 
attention to them, but I did not believe him 
about not having time to care for them. He 
simply does not care for hens, not so much in the 
sense that he does not admire them as in the 
sense that he neglects them. When I say that 
ignorance is often the cause of disease in fowls, 


T do not mean a vicious sort of ignorance, but © 


just that which arises from what I may call 
innocent lack of information. One may be ig- 
norant concerning almost any subject without 
being blamable for his ignorance, because he 
has never been taught or never has learned 
from reading or observation, that any informa- 
tion on the subject, whatever it may be, was 
available. 


A Long Way Toward a Healthy Flock 


Dr. Raymond Pear! once said that no one who 
could not ‘‘see’’ a hen was a good poultry-keep- 
er. What he meant was the faculty, developed 
by poultry keepers who really like to keep poul- 
try, which enables them to notice the individual 
hens in their flocks without conscious effort. 
One who has acquired this faculty never goes 
into his flock without seeing any hen that shows 
the symptoms of any abnormal condition, such 
as lameness, running at the nostrils, indicative 
of a cold that may develop into a case of roup, 
lack of activity, lack of appetite, or any other 
symptoms of being out of condition. The one 
who can see a hen in this sense of seeing has 
gone a long way toward having a healthy flock, 
because he can at once isolate any ailing hen 
and keep her under observation until he can 
determine whether she has some serious disease 
or only some temporary and unimportant loss 
of condition. 

The trouble with a great many poultry keep- 
ers is that they let a sick hen remain with the 
flock until she dies. Every poultry keeper 
should have a place (Concluded on page 27) 


Using Dust Treatment for Seed Corn 


What Experiment Station Tests Show About Value of New Farm Practice 


URING the past three years, a new agri- 
D cultural practice, seed treatment of corn, 

has been introduced among the farmers 
of the corn belt. This practice has come as a 
result of research by agricultural experiment 
stations and by commercial organizations. No 
experiment station recommended or endorsed 
the practice prior to the spring of 1928, yet the 
number of farmers who treated their seed corn 
last year is rather phenomenal. In one county 
in Iowa where a survey was made last year, 
there was an inerease of 300 per cent over the 
previous year. It is probable that no one sin- 
gle farm practice has ever been adopted so 
quickly and so generally, at least temporarily, 
by farmers, as the use of chemical dusts for 
treating seed corn. 

Many farmers have not secured the startling 
benefits which they were led to expect by the 
over-enthusiastie claims of some dealers. As a 
result, the newness of the practice has already 
worn off for many farmers who are now ques- 
tioning its value. The important issue, there- 
fore, is whether seed treatment of corn will be- 
come a fixed practice among corn producers, 


Boy R. H. Porter 


or whether it will be used spasmodieally by the 
majority and regularly by the minority, as has 
been the ease with seed treatment of small 
grains. No one can foresee the answer, but it 
is safe to say that widespread and continuous 
use of the method will depend largely on the 
general dissemination of facts as to its merits. 
It is the purpose of this discussion to outline 
some of the objects and benefits of seed treat- 
ment of corn and to give the results which have 
been secured by eareful field tests using differ- 
ent kinds of seed. In the last analysis, the value 
of this practice must be measured by its effect 
on the yield of farmers’ planter box seed corn. 

The primary purpose of treating seed corn 
with any disinfectant is to kill certain disease 
producing organisms which commonly occur on 
seed corn, causing seedling blights under cer- 
tain conditions. These seedling diseases pro- 
duce weakened or dead plants, thereby redue- 
ing the stand and vield. The most common 
eause of seedling blights is those dry rot pro- 
ducing organisms, the three most important of 


which are Diplodia zeae, GibbereHa saubencetti 
and Basisporium gallarum. 

It is unnecessary to describe these several dis- 
eases in detail. The important thing to bear in 
mind so far as seed treatment is concerned is 
that any one or all Of the three organisms men- 
tioned above may be present on ordinary seed 
corn even tho the ears appear entirely free from 
disease. Severe cases of infection can usually 
be detected by visual selection, but this method 
is not absolutely reliable, and it seldom elimi- 
nates moderately infected seed. Even disease 
free seed selected by means of the individual 
ear test, is seldom entirely free from infection 
with some of the dry rot organisms. Compara- 
tive yield tests in Iowa and in other states have 
shown that the yields of disease free, farmers’ 
planter box and diseased seed usually rank in 
the order named. In a five-year test in Iowa, 
disease free seed outyielded the other two elass- 
es by 9.5 and 5 bushels, respectively. 

The earliest tests with seed treatment using 
organic mereury dusts were naturally on 
diseased seed. In general, the increases in 
yield were greater on (Continued on page 13) 
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Rafting It to 


By FRANCIS 


“<7OU had better take the mail boat | 

\ from here to Paknampoh. Even 
that Will be bad enough at this time 
of year,” warned the only white man 
in Rahang, Siam. He was an English- | 
man, married to a Siamese woman, | 
and was living back there in the jun- 
ge in the interior of Siam as the | 
agent of a lumber company interested | 
in the great. teak forests of that abun- | 
dant timberland. 

Jim and I had come about a hundred 
miles on foot thru the jungles of Bur- 
ma and Siam, and had finally reached | 
the Menam river at Rahang. It was 
150 miles from there to Paknampoh, to | 
the railroad that would take us into | 
Bangkok, the capital, metropolis and | 
principal seaport of the kingdom of 
Siam. We could walk, as we had done 
for the last hundred miles, and carry 
our baggage on ponies, following along 
the Menam river all the way. But we 
thought it would be easier to ride 
down the river on some kind of water 
craft to Paknampoh, the nearest rail- 
road town. 

Huge long canoes, crewed by Siam- 
ese boatmen, floated down the river 
and were poled back upstream, carry- 
i.g freight and oceasional passengers 
letween Paknampoh on the railroad 
‘nd this inland trading village of Ra- 





Paknampoh 


Flood & Co. Take a $2.50 Raft Down the Menam 


A. FLOOD 


thatch-covered cabin or bamboo shel- 
ter had been erected in the middle, 
but it was sadly torn apart. This cabin 
was about ten feet long, but narrow 


enough so that one could walk around | 


it and thus go from end to end on the 


raft, outside the little cahin in the 
center. 
My little expense account book 


shows that we spent $5 for rope and 
$2 for bamboo and rattan to use in 
repairing our $2.50 raft. Besides that 
expense, the German professor, our 
Burmese “boy,” Neewah, Jim and my- 
self worked for two whole days re- 
conditioning our sorry, dingy craft, 
while the whole town of Rahang squat- 
ted on their heels along the river 
banks and watched and waited. 

We re-lashed every joint, we tore 








down the superstructure of the cabin | 


in the center, built a neat and sturdy 
bamboo house in its place, and cov- 
ered it with thatch. We carpeted the 
cabin with grass mats. We built a 
stove out of an empty gasoline tin and 
anchored it safely near the cabin. We 
bought five live hens and established 
them in a trig little bamboo coop on 
the bow: We bought a battery of pots 
and pans to equip our scullery depart- 
ment, and laid in a supply of fire 
wood. 











Ready 


hang back in the bush. Once a week, | 
a mail canoe left Rahang for Paknam- | 
ph, and the railroad train operated | 
flom there daily to Bangkok. 

“It'll take nearly a week for the | 
mil canoe to make the trip at this 
ti_2 of year,” said our English friend. 
“It is the beginning of the rainy sea- | 
son, and altho it will be raining on 
you most of the time, to make your 
trip disagreeable—and dangerous as 
well, on account of the malaria—there 
hasn't been enough rain yet to affect 
the river level and it is too low for 
good navigation.. The boat boys who 
know the river will have plenty of 
bad luck missing the sandbars—and 
you never could make it on a clumsy | 
bamboo raft.” 

secause of his long experience on 
the river, and knowledge of conditions, 
we first decided to buy a small boat, 
and found it too expensive. Then, be- | 
cause of our utter lack of experience 
on the river and total ignorance of | 
conditions, we decided to buy a raft. 
Our Siamese doctor friend found one 
that had been used in carrying hogs 
from Chiengmai, two or three hun- 
dre’ miles farther up the river. The 
hogs had been unleaded in Rahang, 
and it was available now for us, the 
only white men in the country. 

We paid five ticals, or about $2.50, 
for the raft, and named it the “Pride 
of Siam.” And then our troubles be- 
fan. The raft was almost a wreck. 

The base was a double tier of bam- 
It was about thirty feet 
long by eight or nine feet wide. A 








to shove off with the 








“Pride of Siam.” 

And then the professor decided that 
we needed a sail, for greater speed. 
That, of course, required a mast, which 
we finally succeeded in constructing 
and guying safely in place. Then we 
made a piratical looking’ sail out of 
three of our old cotton blankets, and 
the professor designed it so that it 
could be raised or lowered at will and 
played out in either direction and on 
either. side of the mast, for tacking 
into the wind. 

This complication of sail navigation 
required that we have a rudder, and 
the professor and Neewah made that. 
Their elaborate bamboo rudder mount- 
ed on a patented base still further 
mystified not only our Siamese ob- 
servers from the river bank, but Nee- 
wah as well, who repeatedly insisted 
that “Never in Burma did anybody 
have an idea for a raft like that.” 

Such a raft, with such a name, of 
course needed a flag, and our launch- 
ing ceremonies were delayed another 


| half-day while Jim designed and exe- 


cuted an ensign for our mast. Here 


.was our problem: Our craft was built 


and operated entirely on Siamese wa- 


ters, and yet it was, patently, of for- | 


eign registry. Its owners, operators 
and crew consisted of a German, two 
Americans and a Burman. What kind 
of a flag? 

Neewah painted the peacock of 
Mother Burma on a piece of green 
canvas; the professer proudly sewed 
together some pieces of colored calico 
to make the flag of the German repub- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Treat seed with SEMESAN JR. 
| for better quality and larger yields 


‘LL corn growers know that a 

seed treatment which will add 7 

bushels an acre 4o yield, is worth 
using! 


That is what happened on Overlook 
Farms, in Illinois, where the above 
photo was taken, when seed corn was 
treated with Du Bay Semesan Jr., 
the most effective dust disinfectant. 


Better Corn—Bigger Crop 


Root rot infections which result in 
crop losses by seedling blight, plant- 
barrenness, nubbin-bearing stalks, 
rotted roots and down corn are con- 
trolled by Semesan Jr. U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Circular 34 reports 
that Semesan Jr. gave increased 
average yields of 1.9 bushels per 
acre with nearly disease-free seed, 
and 12 bushels with diseased seed. 


Early Planting Made Safer 
Each day’s delay in planting corn 
after normal planting time, means 
a loss of about 1 bushel per acre in 
yield. Semesan Jr. makes early 
planting safer by protecting seed 
against rotting even when the soil 
is cold and wet. 


OU BAY 


Seed Disinfectants 





SEMESAN 


Dr. J. R. Holbert, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, said in discussing the 
merits of Semesan Jr., “If condi- 
tions unfavorable to germination 
develop soon after the corn is 
planted, the dust prevents develop- 
ment of diseases.” 


H. B. Ruebelmann, Bannock County, 
Idaho, writes that in spite of cold 
weather his treated corn gave a 
strong stand, and developed without 
a break. : 


A Low Cost Treatment 


Semesan Jr. costs less than 3c an 
acre for field corn. Use it also for 
sweet corn. Applied easily and 
quickly as a dust. Simple directions 
with each package. Semesan Jr. kills 
only disease; harmless to seed. 


Diseases of many other crops can 
be controlled with Du Bay Seed Dis- 
infectants. Mail the coupon below 
for information, or ask your seeds- 
man, druggist, hardware dealer or 
general merchant for pamphlets on 
Ceresan, for seed grains; Semesan 
Bel, the imstantaneous potato dip; 
and Semesan, for vegetable and 
flower seeds and bulbs. 


Bayver-SemEsAN Company, INc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 
of The Bayer Company, Inc., and - 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


JR. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 
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Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
2) Corn (J Circ. 34 [] Cereal (J Potato (J Flower (J Vegetable 














Don’t wait until winter to install it! 


Your hogs will gain more weight per hundred 
pounds of feed during hot summer—if given a constant supply 
of fresh, clean water. Lack of cool water in hot weather delays 
fattening—and more feed is required. 

Dead manure keeps the water in 
this Dempster All-Season Wat- 


erer cool during the hottest months. 
Self-closing lid keeps it sanitary. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


: ' 731 South 6th St., BEATRICE, NEBR. 









DEMPSTER 


ALL SEASON 


HOG WATERER 


Ask your Dempster dealer to " 
show you this econemical now 
idea Hog Waterer today! If 
there is no dealer near you, 
write for fullinformation. HW-3 
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hand with Long- 
Bell creosoted 
fence posts, go 
soil eulture, 
erop rotation 
and scientific 
stock raising— 
all playing their 
part in the effi- 
ciency and prof- 
it you have a 
right to expect 
from your farm 
in the years 
to come. 


Ax Your Lumberman 


about The 
Ione Rex Post 


Everlasting 


Creosoted Full Length 
Gader Pressure 
and 


NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 


— write for 
FREE Literature 


The [enc-Rett [umber Company 
Established 1875 
805 R.A. Long Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 
































\ ARCH 13 was the best date among 
= those selected for the marketing 
of the hogs in the hog marketing prob- 
lem. Estimating the value of these 
hogs at 50 cents under 

| $672 on the 100 head. These hogs that 

| cost $12 each on January 11 and gained 
at the rate of one and one-half pounds 
daily, made this large profit of $6.72 
each largely because of the rapid rise 
in hog values during February. 

March 18, when hogs averaged 
$11.85 at Chicago against $11.65 on 
March 13, would have made the high- 
est profit of any time during the 
month. 

Among several who selected March 
13, Robert McDonald, of Monona coun- 
ty, wrote the best letter as to why he 
selected that day. He wrote: 

“IT would sell my hogs on March 13. 
From a daily chart which the high 
school class had last year it was 
shown that on Wednesdays the mar- 
ket was always higher than on any 
other day in the week. March 13 will 
be on Wednesday. 

“This date is also just sixty days 
after the starting date and the hogs 
will weigh 225 pounds, at which weight 
they will top the market. All the time 
that you have been keeping them up 
to March 13, you are making money, 
since it doesn’t cost as much to put 
weight on the hog as that weight is 
worth on the market. It costs 8.4 
cents a pound and in that month the 

| average price should be above 12 cents 
a pound. 
“Altho you will continue to make 
' money in this same way thru March, 
you would do better to sell them at 
this time. About this time of the 
vear the farmer needs money for buy- 
ing and repairing machinery. Also, 
the spring labor would start at about 
that time and if you didn’t have hogs 
to take care of you could spend more 
time and thought on cultivating the 
soil. You would lose money by not 
' selling on Wednesday because the 
market is enough higher on that day 
to make the difference.” 





That clean blue grass pasture, plen- 
| ty of corn and oats, tankage, pig meal, 
linseed meal and skim-milk plus a lit- 
ter of ten healthy pigs will equal a ton 
| of pork in a surprisingly short length 
| of time was the discovery of Donald 
Ferguson, of Dana, Greene county, 
Iowa. 
This ration, coupled with unceasing 
vigilance about the pen occupied by 
| his charges, helped Donald to win first 
place in the pig crop contest spon- 
sored by business men in Dana last 
year. At the end of the contest the 
winning litter weighed 2,230 pounds. 
After all expenses had been deducted, 
the pigs netted their owner a profit of 
$36.34. 





A new boys’ corn club will be or- 
ganized this year in Mills county, 
lowa, for the boys from the ages of ten 
to twenty-one years. Each member is 
to have a field of three acres or more, 
the acreage to be designated not later 
than June 1. *The members must use 
either hybrid corn compared with 
home grown seed or use phosphate fer- 
tilizers and compare it with an un- 
treated plat. 





Local club meetings are apt to be- 
come rather “cut-and-dried” affairs un- 
less all members are up on their toes 
with new ideas that can be participat- 
ed in by each member of the group, 
| according to P. C. Taff, Iowa state 

boys’ club leader. 

Believing that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” a number of 


the Chicago | 
average for that day gave a profit of | 


; musicians. 
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Picking the Best Market—More Snap at Club Meetings 


on its membership roll a number of 
Thus the members never 


| fail to have plenty of music at their 
| meetings and the club is always well 


| 


represented on any program in the 
community if local talent is desired. 

Another club which has music as a 
sideline to its regular program is a 
group in Calhoun county near Rich- 
ards. One time these boys discovered 
that their treasury was low on funds 
and advertised that they would play 
for a dance. The community turned 
out well and the venture proved suc- 
cessful. Thereafter the bi-monthly 
club boys’ dance became a feature in 
the social life of the community. This 
year a number of the group entered 
college and the orchestra was broken 
up. However, the club still has music 
as its sideline. 

If there are no musicians in the 
group, there is no need for discourage- 
ment, according to Mr. Taff. In this 
case he urges clubs to take up some 
other hobby such as bird study, wood- 
craft, or some other form of nature 
study. There is no limit to the variety 
of subjects that a group can take up 
as a unit and by so doing gain both 
knowledge and pleasure. 


Boys in sheep clubs should not be- 
come discouraged if their ewe loses 
her lamb, says C. W. McDonald, exten- 
sion worker in animal husbandry at 
Iowa State College. Rather, they 
should take steps immediately toward 
securing one or two youngsters to 
take their place. 

County agents or club agents should 
know of purebred flocks where club 
boys who have experienced hard luck 
with their ewes during lambing can 
secure young lambs with which to con- 
tinue in the club. 





The girls of the North Madison 
Club of Mahaska county have been 
earning money for over a year. There 
were food sales and each girl helped 
by taking different articles to be sold. 

After earning the money, the ques- 
tion arose as to how they were going 
to spend it. Of course, it is always 
easier to spend money than it is to 


earn it. They have, however, spent 
almost all of it, amounting to over 
$120. 


There was not one penny spent un- 
wisely. Fifteen of the club members, 
one girl’s mother, and our club leader, 
were sent to Ames to the girls’ Four-H 
convention. This Christmas the girls 
decided that they had spent enough 
for their own benefit and wished to 


| help some one else, so they decided to 


be Santa Claus to some poor children. 

“Our secretary wrote to the Insti- 
tute for the Poor in New York City 
and had the Christmas daddy send us 
the names of some poor children,” 
writes one of the girls. 

The girls went in couples and fixed 
up boxes. The letters which these lit- 
tle girls had written to Santa Claus 
asking him for some toy were sent the 
girls by Mr. George Crawley of the 
Institute. Each child was only al- 
lowed to ask for one gift. There were 
three little girls who wanted roller 
skates, three wanted dollars, one want- 
ed a trunk, and another wanted a foun- 
tain pen. 

“We girls decided not to stop here 
but to continue helping others who are 
in need,” they said. “At our meeting 
held December 26, 1928, it was voted 
that we send $5 for a fund which is to 
go to cure a pair of twins who have 
infantile paralysis, and unless they can 


| secure money it will be impossible to 


Iowa local clubs are following a defi- | 


nite social program as well as their 
regular club project. 

One of these clubs, a group of boys 

| near Ottesen, is fortunate in having 


| be restored to health. 


‘ 


doctor them. One is almost. cured now 
but the other will never be able to 
walk unless help is given right away. 
These twins are only two years old 
and if aid is given in time, they will 
We do not in- 
tend to stop here but hope to earn 
more money to help others.” 
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Dirt-filled oil 
comes from your 
crankcase to the 


AC Oil Filter 
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Clean oil flows 

from the filter 

back to your 
engine 
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you need not change oil oftene 
than 2,000 miles, if you hel 
your AC Oil Filter do its duty 
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from the oil. All it needs is hee 
new AC Oil Filter Cartridge ag 
every 10,000 miles—to make Bio <0 
as good as ever. Installed in a" 
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Hoover’s Farm Program to Congress 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“\ bill to establish a Federal Farm | 
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commodi- | 
interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a 
pasis Of economic equality with other 
industries. 

“Be it enacted .. 
declared to be the policy of congress: | 

«(1) To promote the effective mer- | 
chandising of agricultural commodities | 


. that it is hereby 


jn interstate and foreign commerce, so 
that the industry of agriculture will | 
pe placed on a basis of economic equal- | 
ity with other industries; and, 

“(2) To that end to protect, control 
and stabilize the current of interstate 
and foreign commerce in the market- | 
ing of agricultural commcdities and | 
heir food products by minimizing 
speculation, preventing inefficient and 
wasteful methods of distribution, and 
limiting undue and excessive price 
fluctuations; by encouraging the or- 
ganization of producers into coopera- 
ive associations and promoting the es- 
tablishment and financing of a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned 
hnd producer-controlled cooperative as- 
sociations and other agencies; and by | 
niding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commod- 
Mity, thru orderly production and dis- 
ribution, so as to maintain advanta- 
geous domestic markets and prevent 
such surpluses from unduly depress- 
ng prices for the commodity. 

“The Federal Farm Board shall ex- | 
ecute the powers vested in it by this | 
act only in such manner as will, in 
he judgment of the board, aid to the | 
llest practicable extent in carrying | 
put the policy above declared.” | 
The board is to consist of a chair- | 
man and five members to be appoint- 
ei by the president, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. The 
ecretary of agriculture is to be an ex- 
Mofficio member. Each member is to 
eceive $12,000 a year, but the salary 
of the chairman is not fixed, this be- 
ing left to the president. When mem- 
bers of the board are appointed, two 
shall serve for two years, two for four 
vears and one for six years. As mem- 
bers’ terms expire, new appointments 
will be for six years. The chairman is | 
0 serve “at the pleasure of the presi- | 





associations handling any farm crop 
to establish an “advisory commodity | 
ommittee” of seven members, two of | 
whom shall be “experienced handlers 
or processors of the commodity,” to 
represent such associations before the 
mboard in matters relating to that par- | 
icular commodity. These men are to | 
Teceive no regular salary, but are to 
get $20 a day for time actually spent. 
Among the functions delegated to the 
board are: (1) Promote understand- 
ing of cooperative principles; (2) en- 
courage establishment of more coopera- 
tives; (3) keep advised from any 
sources as to crop prices, prospects, 
supply and demand, at home and 
abroad; (4) investigate and report on | 
land utilization, reduction of acreage | 
of unprofitable marginal land in cul- 
tivation, the economic need for recla- 
Mation and irrigation projects, meth- 
ods of expanding markets, and ways of 
developing by-products and new uses 
of farm crops. 

The board is authorized to make 
loans from a $500,000,000 revolving | 
fund at rates of interest to be fixed by 
the board. Repayment of principal is 
to go back to the revolving fund, but 
earned interest is to go into the fed- 
eral treasury. Upon application by any 
Ooperative association, the board is | 
authorized to make loans to it from | 
the revolving fund to assist in: (1) 
he effective merchandising of agri- } 
cultural commodities; (2) the con- | 
struction, purchase or lease of phy- 
icol marketing facilities; (3) the for- 
Mation of clearing house associations 
(This is a Hoover idea that has not 
met with the favor of farm organiza- 


tions heretofore, largely because mem- 
bership in clearing houses is open not 
only to cooperatives but to old-line 
concerns, a combination which Chester 
Gray, Washington representative of 
the Farm Bureau, declares mixes like 
oil and water.), and, (4) the extension 
of membership in well-managed, sound 
cooperatives. 

The clearing house associations men- 
tioned above may include “independ- 
ent dealers, handlers, distributors and 
processors.” 

Another feature in the bill is the 
authorization of the board to insure co- 
operatives against loss owing to a de- 
cline of prices. This was included in 
the last MceNary-Haugen bill. 

Then we come to the meat of the 
cocoanut—the _ stabilization corpora- 
tions. Upon application of the “ad- 
visory commodity committee,” men- 
tioned above, the board may “recog- 
nize’ a stabilization corporation for 
the handling of a commodity or two or 
more commodities, if they are closely 
related, such as corn and hogs, if: 

(1) The board finds that the mar- 
keting situation with respect to a farm 
crop requires or may require the es- 
tablishment of one or more stabiliza- 
tion corporations to carry out the pol- 
icy of the act. 

(2) The stabilization corporation is 
duly organized in any state. 

(3) The outstanding voting stock or 
membership interests in the corpora- 
tion are owned only by cooperatives 
handling the commodity. 

(4) The corporation agrees with the 
board to adopt such by-laws as the 
board may from time to time require, 
which by-laws, among other matters, 
shall permit cooperative associations 
not stockholders or members of the 
corporation to become stockholders up- 
on equitable terms. Under this are 
some more “ifs,” as follows: (a) The 
stabilization corporation shall act as a 
marketing agency for its stockholders 
or members, and upon the request of 
the “advisory commodity committee,” 
the board is authorized to make ad- 
vances from the $500,000,000 fund to 
the corporation for working capital to 
enable it to purchase, store, merchan- 
dise or otherwise dispose of the com- 
modity; (b) every reasonable effort 
shall be made to avoid losses and to 
secure profits, and the corporation 
shall not withhold any commodity 
from the domestic market if the prices 
become unduly high, “resulting in dis- 
tress to domestic consumers,” and, (c) 
an adequate reserve is to be held by 
the stabilization corporation before any 
dividends are paid out of profit. 

But here’s the big point! “If, by 
reason of unforeseen conditions, a loss 
is sustained by any such corporation, 
which exceeds its capital and reserves 
previously accumulated, such _ loss 
shall be paid out of the profits subse- 
quently earned, but shall not be as- 
sessed against the stockholders of the 
corporation.” While this does not say 
where losses are to be recovered in 
case there is no profit in the stabiliza- 
tion corporation’s treasury from which 
to pay losses, it is intended by the 
committee to mean (without actually 
putting the thought in writing) that 
such losses shall be borne by the $500,- 
000,000 fund. 

To take care of salaries and other 
expenses, $1,000,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated for the period ending 
July 1, 1930. 

The bill leaves the definition of a 
cooperative wide open by first specify- 
ing a cooperative as any association 
qualified under the Capper-Volstead 
act and then saying that the definition 
includes “any other association or cor- 
poration of producers of any agricul- 
tural commodity that the board deems 
representative of the commodity and 
that is organized for the purpose of 
marketing the commodity.” The latter 
would include an organization like the 
ill-fated $26,000,000 grain merger, if 
the board so decided. 
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Check These Points 
Mr. Farmer 


LONGER LIFE 


The Red Jacket Ball-Bearing 
1 Power Head is heavier and 


stronger than any other 


Power Head of the same 
capacity. This means longer 
life. 


EASY TO REPAIR 


It is equipped with our fa- 
2? mous ‘“‘so-easy-to-fix”  fea- 
tures, making it simple, easy 
and quick to install new 


leathers, or plungers in the 
cylinder, if necessary. 


USES ANY POWER 
It may be operated with 
3 electric power, gasoline en- 
gine, windmill, and in the 
event of power failure, by 
hand. 


COSTS LESS 
TO OPERATE 


Its first price compares with 

4 others, and its low operating 
and replacement costs, make 
it by far the least expensive 
to operate. 


MADE IN IOWA 
5 It is made in Iowa, by men 


who understand the condi- 
tions under which it is to be 
used, 














The New and Better 


“RED JACKET” 
BALL- BEARING 


POWER HEAD 


for Deep-Well Water Systems 


WV BEN you buy a Power Head 
for your deep-well water system, 
you are making a life-time purchase. 


Don’t install one that is already out- 
of-date! 


Investigate the new Red Jacket Pow- 
er Head—a 1930 model with many 
new and exclusive features—the ONLY 
one that employs BALL BEARINGS 


for all rotating parts. 


EVERY BEARING 
A BALL BEARING 


This one feature alone will make it 
the choice of every farmer who investi- 
gates and learns of the tremendous ad- 
vantages which are possible only in a 
Power Head equipped with BALL 
BEARINGS. 


Advantages of Ball Bearings 


—You can operate your water sys- 
tem with far less power, because 
with Ball Bearings a much smaller 
motor can be used. YOU SAVE 
ON POWER! 


—Starts easily even during coldest 
weather, because there is no con- 
gealed oil film to break, as is the 
case when plain bearings are used. 
(It’s the “congealed oil” which 
makes your automobile motor hard 
to “turn over” during cold weath- 
er.) Consequently, there is ne 
dangerous overload with possible 
serious consequences. YOU RUN 
NO CHANCES OF BURNING 
OUT THE MOTOR. 


—Ball-Bearings give far LONGER 
service than plain bearings. Thus, 
this costly source of repairs and 
replacement is eliminated. YOUR 
UPKEEP IS LOWER. 

But remember that BALL BEAR- 
INGS are just one of many exclusive 
features incorporated in the new Red 
Jacket Power Head. Investigate! Visit 
our nearest dealer or— 


SEND THIS COUPON 
for Complete Details. 7 
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your 
Dealer where to put t 


Most every grain grower, who watches market 
trices, has long ago resolved to hold all of part of 
Fis crop on the farm. Year after year prices go up 
after harvest. But itdoes the farmer no good who 
races to market. Lack of farm storage is no longer 
an obstacle to taking 











enough to return the i ear. 

Just tell your loca er where to set the Butler 
Ready-Mac Farm Se ge units needed. Choose 
either the round or rectangular styles. Popular 500 
and 1,000 bushel sizes provide safe, durable protec- 
tion at a few cents a bushel. Orher sizes for even 
the largest grain farms. Made only of first quality 
galvanized s eel. Constructed to secure the greatest 
strength per pound of steel. Not only protects all 
kinds of grain but im- 
proves the grades as well. 

Butler-Dixie 


Farm Elevator 


Speeds up grain handling 
—cuts cost way down. 
Handies in and out of 
storage. Turns grain quick 
and easy. Airs, cleans, con- 
ditions. Blower or bucket 
type. A real, cheap hired 
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Butler 
Farm Tanks 





man. Insured 5 years. Stand- 
ard of quality nearly 
Free Booklet 30 years. Ask your 


dealer for Butler Rus- 
Pruf or Rus-Pruf Jr. 
Get both quality steel 
and strongest con- 
struction, 


Write for complete in- 
formation and delivered 
prices. Let us give you 
the name of our reliable 
dealer in your town. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
1212 Eastern Ave. 912 6th St. S. E. 
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READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 
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CORN PROFITS INCREASE 








If crop is properly tended at minimum expense. When 
seed beds are prepared with Forkner Cultivator shovels, 
weeds are killed to best advantage, more moisture is 
saved, crop is easier to tend, yields better and matures 


earlier. Sure death to ‘‘quack’’ and bad weeds. Same 
machines easly equipped to cultivate 3, 4 or 5 
rows ef corn. ‘Write for complete information on 
“*reducing corn production costs’. Dept. W. 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO., Marshalltown, lowa 





SAFETY 
FIRST 


Do Your Buying From 
Advertising In 
Wallaces’ Farmer 








If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 
article you want to buy 
now, just let us know 
what you want and 
we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable 
firms from whom you 
can make the purchase 
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State Levy to Go Up | _ afi’ qqeegqummmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmm “Tit 


HE state levy goes up two mills. 

This was the big news from the 
Iowa legislature as it closed its work 
this week. Total appropriations go 
over $31,000,000. 

The taxpayer still has a chance, tho. 
The farm group in the house twice 
turned back a senate appropriation 
measure some $600,000 higher than 
the house approved. Final agreement. 
came, after more cuts by the senate, 
only by joint agreement to name a leg- 
islative committee on taxation which 
is to propose “legislation calculated to 
raise the state revenue by means other 
than by a millage property tax.” <A 
special session for this purpose was 
urged. 

If the farm group has its way, there- 


fore, there will be a special session 
next winter pledged to get rid of the 
general property tax for state pur- 
poses entirely. From the taxpayer’s 


standpoint, this is the gleam of light 
in the situation. 

This agreement between the 
houses for a special tax committee “to 
report to this or the next regular or 
special session” came after a long bat- 
tle over appropriations. There was 
over half a million dollars difference 
between the house and the senate. A 
conference committee was appointed. 
The honse members of the committee 
conceded most of the senate’s points. 
One man held out, Homer Hush, of 
Montgomery county. He refused to 
sign the committee report, and the 
house sustained him by a vote of 65 to 
41. Another conference committee 
brought out. a bill with some reduc- 
tions. The house turned this down 
also. Then, on the promise of the 
joint agreement to adopt plans to get 
rid of the general property levy en- 
tirely, the farm group in the house 
agreed to accept. the second report. 


two 


The responsibility for the increase 


in the state levy on general property 





was pinned on the Iowa senate last 
week by the Iowa Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation in a letter sent by President 
Hearst to each senator. This letter, 
sent out a few days before adjourn- 
ment, declared: 

“The Farm Bureau Federation vig: 
orously protests an increase in the 
millage levy on property for financing 
the state government. 

“For a number of yvears we have 
stood squarely for the enactment. of an 
income tax law to secure the neces- 
sary revenue to meet the state’s re- 


| quirements. 





“There is no more equitable or jus- 
tifiable tax than an income tax. This 
fact. is recognized by our federal gov- 
ernment and by a number of our sister 
states. It carries out the sound prin- 
ciple that the burden of taxes shall be 
borne by those who have the ability 
to pay. 


| 
| 
| 


KOVAR 


“The senate has defeated the prin- 


ciple of the income tax legislation with 
small evidence of its having been 
given justifiable consideration. Fora 
number of years the tax levy of the 
state has been supplemented by en- 
croachments on the surpluses of the 
state, which has seriously depleted the 
reserve. A number of methods for se- 
curing additional tax funds have been 
considered, and have apparently been 
abandoned. 

“We protest an increase in the mill- 
age levy on the property of the state, 
which now is paying approximately 80 
per cent of the total taxes levied. 
There is no justification for an in- 
crease in millage on farm lands of the 
state when the farmers are paying 
from 25 to 35 per cent of their net 
income in taxes. . 

“The Farm Bureau insists the en- 
actment of an income tax law as a per- 
manent source of revenue to take the 
place of all or much of the state levy 
is equitable, justifiable and necessary 
if our taxes are to be laid in a fair 
manner. The farmers of Iowa will 
surely hold the Iowa state senate re- 
sponsible for an increase in millage.” 


| 
| 
| 
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ISLAND 


Windrow Loader 


N heavy hay or light, on 

clean ground or trashy, the 
Rock Island No. 158 Windrow 
Loader picks up all the hay and 
only the hay. All you have to 
do is to set the adjustable cyl- 
inder properly. 

There’s the jointed elevator, 
too, which enables it to deliver 
the hay for the first of the load 
down close to the rack gently 
so it doesn’t shatter and where 


ROCK ISLAND 


it’s easy to handle, especially 
in windy days. 

The first successful hay loader 
was made by Rock Island forty 
years ago and from that day to 
this Rock Island has been in 
the lead in producing hay 
loaders of performance and 
durability. 

See your Rock Island dealer. 
Read, too, about this loader. 
Just ask us for Booklet WF28. 


PLOW COMPANY 


Rock Island, Illinois 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















The Time Tried Quack Grass Digger...Land Cultivator 
. «+ Alfalfa Cultivator ... 100% Seed Bed Maker. 


The Original and without a Successful Imitator 


Such is the record of this wonderful 
machine which has been on the 
market for 18 years. Its many 
patented and exclusive features such 
as flexible frame, properly shaped 
teeth, etc. have always made the 
KOVAR the outstanding cultivating 
machine and quack grass digger of 
the country. 











Wheel Sie 
A Machine for every purpose 


Any size for horse or tractor power. 
Sold on its merits—every KOVAR is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

Send for literature today. 
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ncreases production per man 
reduces costs 


per acre... the 
Allis-Chalmers 


LO , $5 Preparinc 20 


acres of seed bed a day by pulling 
four implements in tandem ... or 
harvesting with a 20-foot combine 
in wet soil — Even such peak tasks 
ier | as these become everyday jobs with 
‘~ | an Allis-Chalmers 20-35 Tractor. 


in 

“y Offering years of longer life ... pro- 
viding as standard equipment such 

e- | modern mechanical features as a Pur- 

2. | O-Lator, air cleaner and fuel strain- 
er... and giving as a result more 


power and better performance .. . 


Lh 
§ 
















lly 


— {| — It is no wonder that on thou- 
sands of farms everywhere, the Allis- 


Chalmers 20-35 Tractor is show- 
ing a new way to better farming by 


stepping up production per man 

and stepping down costs per. acre. 
See the Allis-Chalmers Dealer Near You 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MEG. CO., (Tractor Division) 


- Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 
610-62nd AVENUE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘1295 


Cash.-F.0.B.Milwaukee 


Easy Payments May Be Arranged 
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Turning Binder Twine into Grain 


DoLLARS 


eae 


a 
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Vou save money binding grain with 
PLYMOUTH <© RED TOP TWINE 
Look for the Red Top Ball! 


It’s profit that all farmers work for — just as 


all men strive to earn a profit in their business. 


Anything which reduces costs adds to profit. As 
Plymouth <> “Red Top’’ (600 ft. per pound) twine 
binds more grain than any “‘Standard"’ (500 ft. per 
pound) twine—nearly 4 acres more per bale—you 
are really turning binder twine into grain dollars 


profit when you buy Red Top. 


"Red Top”’ is stronger and evener than other 
twines. This lessens the risk of breaks, tangles 
and loose bundles. Thus, Red 
Top saves time as well as 
moncy. It is the most econom- 
ical twine a farmer can use. 


Red Top is scientifically 
treated with insect repellant. 





arr 


mae PLYMOUTH 


the makers of 














Red Top leads in all six points which make 
all Plymouth twines better. Insist on binder twine 
with the top of every ball dyed bright red! 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, Goo (Red 
Top) and 650 ft. to the pound. Each and every 
grade is guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine. 


The Plymouth Six Points. 


1. Length — full length to the pound as guaran 
teed on the tag; 

2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted time, 
less wasted grain; 

3. Evenness —no thick of 
thin spots—no “grief”; 

4. Special Winding — 20 
tangling; 

5. Insect repelling — you ‘ 
can tell by its smell; 

6. Mistake- Proof — printed 

ball—and instruction slip 

in every bale. 








PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, -Mass. 


Plymouth rope. he . ° > e Welland, Canada 
stz-fooint tondte iwine 
























Larger Yields 
from the same acreage, the 
same seed and the same 
amount of labor result from 
tile drainage. Tiled land 
produces crops at a lewer 
cost per bushel or ton. 
Whether the season is wet 
or ary, tile drainage helps 
crops. It turns unproduc- 
tive wet lands into income 
producers. 


Makes Little Pigs 
Develop Quicker 


Start right, keep your little pigs healthy and vigorous 
by supplementing their ration with genuine 


MOLEASSES 


It makes them hungry and thirsty; they eat more, drink 
more, and get on full feed sooner. Improves digestion 
and builds up strength and vitality. It is the real, sweet 
feed. Helps keep down worms, too. Send for free ss 
booklet of valuable feeding methods, shewing actual 
results with molasses, Write today. 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., INC. 
902 S. First St. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 








CANE FEED 





DENISON 

















DOUBLE PROCESS 
DRAIN TILE 


has maintained its reputa- 
tion as the best for over 
forty years. It is sold by 









LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more eticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our 
complete line of Blasters’ 


Sunalics or name of dealer. Se R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 








your local dealer. Ask him 








about it. 









MASON CITY BRICK AND 
TILE CO. 
124 Denison Bidg. 
MASON CITY, IOWA 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


GO ON A RELIABILITY TOUR 


Look through the Want Ads. Wallaces’ Farmer 


classified advertisers are reliable 
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Watch Out for Vera 


For a number of years, a favorite 
story of fraudulent subscription agents 
has been to say that they are working 
to earn a scholarship in some college, 
This has been am especially effective 
story when told by a young fellow 
claiming to have been an ex-service 
man who had lost his health and want- 
ing to go to school to complete hig 
education. 

Recently we received word from an 
Nlinois subscriber that a young lady 
telling a somewhat similar story had 
collected $1 from him for his renewal] 
to Wallaces’ Farmer and issued a re 
ceipt, signed “Vera Nelson.” After 
waiting a few weeks and noticing that 
his expiration date had not been ad- 
vaneed, he decided something was 
wrong and wrote enclosing the receipt. 
We know nothing about this young 
lady and never heard of her before, 

Several times this department has 
warned readers to beware of paying 
money to traveling agents who tell this 
kind of a story. Any authorized agent 
will have credentials proving that he 
is a bona fide representative and au- 
thorized to make collections and issue 
receipts. Unless he can show you sat- 
isfactory credentials, we suggest that 
it is unwise to sign an order of any 
kind for him, or pay him any money. 

For many years, Wallaces’ Farmer 
has offered a standing reward of $25 
for the arrest and conviction of any- 
one fraudulently selling subscriptions 
to our paper. The fake agents seem 
to pretty generally know about this 
reward and realize that the reward in- 
creases their chances of arrest and 
eonviction. As a result, we have very 
little trouble with them, but now and 
then one will take a chance. It. is a 
safe rule, to view any strange agent 
with suspicion until he has proved his 
right to your confidence. 





Ask for Service Bureau 
Sign 

A perpetual subscriber of Wallaces’ 
Farmer writes and asks how he can ob- 
tain a Service Bureau sign. That’s 
easy; ask for it and it wilf be sent. 
Perpetual subscribers are automatical- 
ly Service Bureau members and if you 
haven’t a good sign posted in front of 
your premises, then you are missing 
one of the best features provided by 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Signs mean protection and we urge 
every Service Bureau member to keep 
a good, bright one posted in a promi- 
nent place. Only a week ago a ehicken 
thief who had been stealing for months 
from non-Service Bureau members and 
was not caught, made a mistake and 
robbed a Service Bureau’s hen house. 
Two days later the sheriff had him. 
The thief admitted he tried to dodge 
places where signs were posted. 





Finally Went to Prison 


When F. S. Cochran, of Carbon, Iowa, 
returned from Corning one evening and 
discovered eight hens missing, he im- 
mediately notified a nearby poultry 
dealer, Oscar Zappe, of Cumberland. 
Working together, they found that 
Datis Robison, whom Cochran knew 
owned no chickens, had sold some to 
Zappe. Asa result of their suspicions 
and investigation, Robison was convict- 
ed by the grand jury in January and is 
now serving a five-year sentence at 
Anamosa for stealing Cochran’s hens. 

Mr. Cochran is a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau ‘member, and-his sign 
was properly posted at the time of the 
theft. Since both Cochran and Mr. 
Zappe were instrumental in traeing 
down the culprit, our reward of $54 
has been equally divided and, along 
with our congratulations for the good 
work done, a cheek-for $25 has been 
mailed to each of the two men. 
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Minnesota Cattle Feed- 
ers Day 
Farmers who raise beef cattle or 
who buy thin cattle and fatten them 
for market will find a trip to Univer- 
sity Farm on May 7 well worth their 
time and expense. 





The meeting will | 


pe held from 10 a. m: to 3:30 p. m. at | 


the livestock pavilion, St. Paul, Minn. 
During the winter, a group of sixty 


yearling grade Shorthorn steers pur- | 
chased on the South St. Paul market | 
last November, have been fattened in | 


six lots of ten steers each and on six 
different rations, and will be on exhi- 
pition to demonstrate for themselves 


the results secured with the several | 


different rations. 


The use of molassés in the ration | 
for fattening cattle has been the sub- | 


ject of the study made with the cattle. | 


One lot of cattle has been fed a stand- | 


ard Minnesota farm-grown ration with- 
out the addition of molasses. One lot 
has been fed on farm feeds plus molas- 
ses only without a protein supplement. 
Then there is a lot that has been fed 
the farm-grown feeds plus both molas- 
ses and a protein supplement. One lot 
of cattle has been self-fed molasses, all 


they would-eat. along with a full feed | 
of corn and hay, another has been fed | 
all feeds including hay, ground fine | 
and mixed together, .and one lot has | 
been fed ground barley instead of corn | 


along with some molasses. 

In commenting on this experiment, 
W. H. Peters, chief of the animal hus- 
bandry department of the university, 
says: “The Minnesota cattle feeders’ 
meeting this year should prove of un- 
usual inteFést to beef cattle men thru- 
out the state for two reasons: First, 
because this question of feeding molas- 
ses to fattening cattle is an important 
one. Feeding molasses is now avail- 
able in nearly every part of the state. 
Molasses is a very different type of 
feed than those to which the Minne- 
sota feeder has been accustomed in 
the past. 
ment will answer a number of impor- 
tant questions about cattle fattening 
and molasses feeding that we have 
been unable to answer definitely in the 
past for lack of data. Second, the feed- 
ers’ meeting on May 7 will be of inter- 
est this year because this year has 
been one of those years when it has 
been difficult. to make money feeding 
cattle. Several circumstances have op- 
erated to cut profits. These factors 
will be diseussed in an effort to sug- 
gest plans for the future that will 
make the beef cattle feeder more cer- 
tain of profits.” 

In addition to the study and discus- 
sion of results of the feeding experi- 
ment, short talks will be given by E. 
F. Ferrin on the subject, “Hog Gains 
as a Factor Affecting Profits from Cat- 
tle Fattening’; by L. M. Winters on 
“The Value of Breeding in Beef Pro- 
duction’; by W. E. Morris on the “Pur- 
pose of the Minnesota Carload Baby 
Beef, Contest’; by A. A. Dowell on “A 
3eef Production Policy for the Minne- 
sota Farm”, and by J. S. Montgomery 


The results of this experi- | 





i 











The 


“JUST FINISHED cultivating 75 
acres of corn. My Farmall will work 
in crooked rows where a snake would 
get lost, and it does a fine job of 
cultivating.” 
Rosert SOWLE 
Mona, Mont. 


“I HAD 235 acres of corn which I 
cared for alone, besides milking 8 
cows. If I hadn’t had a Farmall I 
would have had to use three 4-horse 
teams and two hired men. I think 
horse farming is a thing of the past. 
Wouldn’t sell my Farmall at any 

rice unless I could get another. It 

as saved me time and labor and 
made me money.” 


Reccie GARRETT 
Amherst, S. D. 


“T WILL NEVER cultivate corn 
with horses again when the Farmall 
can be had. The Farmall is the best 
all-purpose tractor that can be bought. 
Give me McCormick-Deering ma- 


Farmall Story 
is well told 
by these men 


They farm with Farmalls. 
Their letters make inter- 
esting reading, too. 


.... The FARMALL 


plants up to 60 acres in an 8-hour day, with 
In cultivating, with 4-row outfit 

as shown here, it cleans 35 to;50 acres a day, 

and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 acres a day. 
= Two-row work in proportion. Handles all haying 
jobs, cutting a 14-foot swath with 7-foot Farmall- 
powered mowerand 7-foot 


4-row planter. 


also rakes, loaders, etc. Plows two furrows, pulls 
all seed-bed implements, and operates grain and 
corn harvesting machines. 


trailer mower attached; 





“I HAVE GIVEN the Farmall a 
good trial in plowing. I surely think 
the world of it and don’t want to farm 
without the Farmall.” 
SAMUEL H. FRoOEHLICH 
Princeton, Minn. 


“I USE a Farmall but I have not as 
much as a singletree to hitch horses 
onto. Have no desire to own horses.” 


Apo_PH ANDERSON 
Montevideo, Minn. 


“WE FARM 200 acres with our Farm- 
all—105 of corn and 75 of oats. Put 
the oats in in 2 days, had a tandem 
disk and 2-section harrows on the 
Farmall. With a 2-row cultivator we 
cultivated 20 to 22 acres a day the 
first two cultivations and 36 to 35 
on high speed the last 2 cultivations. 
It is the best corn plow I ever 
handled.” 
CLaupB WESSLING 
Paton, Iowa 





“I CONSIDER my Farmall the most 
wonderful tractor made. I cultivate, 
mow hay, plow, disk, run our binder, 
cut wood, etc. I am astonished at the 
amount and kind of work it will do. 
The Farmall is to m 
greatest piece of machinery ever 
brought onto this or any other farm. 
Icannot praise the Farmall too highly, 
d y love to use it.” 


“THE FARMALL is the greatest 
machine developed for farmers since 
the reaper.” 


“I AM sure I am safe in saying it is 
at least one-third cheaper to farm with 
a Farmall than with horses.” 


and neighbors.” 
C. ELMER WRIGHT 








chines every time. They are the only 
kind I will recommend to my friends 


Springhope, Pa. 


“I HAVE two little boys (13 and 11 
years) and they do anything I can do 
with my Farmall. They run it all the 
time.” 

Bos Tay tor, Savannah, Tenn. 


of Write for the FARMALL catalog. 
See the dealer for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


([ncor porated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


“THE ONLY job for which I find 
the tractor not practical is gathering 
the eggs.” 


mind the 


F. P. LeCompte 
Urbana, Va. 


H. A. Frvcu, Jr. 
McKinney, Tex. 


Lesuie G. ARNOLD 
Arcadia, Neb. 


Orvis SCHROYER 
Maple Park, Iil. 


yO 


Chicago, Illinois 




















(3) condition of the seed and (4) the 
locality where the seed is planted. In 
1927 the increase in yield with three 
commercial dusts on planter box seed 
varied from one to eight bushels per 


| acre.- In 1928 the average increase in 


on “Accomplishments of Cooperative | 


Livestock Marketing.” 


Using Dust Treatment 
for Seed Corn ’ 


(Continued from page 6) 
Diplodia infected seed, such increases 
ranging from 20 to 50 per cent, de- 
pending on the degree of infection as 
well as the soil conditions following 
the time of planting. Seed infected-.so 
severely that the germs have been 
killed obviously can not be benefited 
by seed treatment. Increases in yield 
have also been secured by treating 
both Gibberella and Basisporium in- 
fected seed but the present indications 
are that the latter class is least af- 
fected by treatment. 

Similarly, farmers’ planter box seed 
when treated with organic mercury 
dusts has shown some variation in its 
response, depending on (1) the sea- 
Sonal conditions, (2) time of planting, 








| 3.2 bushels per acre. 


yield on planter box seed in twenty- 
one plots in Iowa with three dusts was 
In all of these 
plots in 1928 each sample of corn was 
repeated ten times and an average of 
the ten rows taken as a basis for the 
yield per acre. 

Using nearly disease free seed in 
1928, the average increase in yield in 
sixteen plots was eight-tenths of one 
bushel per acre. In a favorable sea- 
son for corn germination such as oc- 
curred last spring, no important in- 
crease in yield from treating such 
seed could be expected. However, un- 
der some conditions a slight increase 
may be secured, especially if the soil 
remains cold and wet for several days 
immediately following the planting 
time. 

One of the reasons for yield in- 
creases due to seed treatment is the 
increase in stand, altho in some cases 
this increase is not entirely sufficient 
to account for the increase in yield. In 
general, however, farmers’ planter box 
seed when treated will give a greater 





| and more uniform stand, fewer weak- 


ened plants and a consequent increase 
in yield. 

It is probable that many farmers ex- 
pect too much of seed treatment, 
hence a few precautions may be of 
value. Seed treatment is not designed 
to replace proper selection and good 
storage of seed. The best seed that it 
is possible to secure should always be 
used. The practice of seed treatment 
will not prevent moldy ears in the fall 
of the year. It will not control smut, 
corn insects or prevent damage from 
birds and rodents. It will not replace 
good soil management, such as rota- 
tion and the proper use of fertilizers. 
Primarily it is designed to aid the corn 
kernel during its germination and ear- 
ly seedling development by protection 
from parasitic diseases. 


Any one of several commercial dusts | 


may be used at the rate of two ounces 
per bushel at a cost of approximately 
4 cents per acre. The dusts should be 
applied thoroly and uniformly by using 
an old barrel churn or a home mrade 
seed treatment mixer such as is now 
in use for treating wheat. If the seed 
is run over a wire screen after treat- 
ment to remove excess dust there will 
be no interference in the drop from 
each planter box. 


-— Lawrence- Williams Co. 





















Insist on the 
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EE package at 

right — one 
only. Just 2 words— 
Caustic Balsam. 

Made in U.S.A. ; 
Penetrating, soothing § 
and healing—an un- § 
excelled liniment, 
counter-irritant or 
blister, for veterinary 
and human ailments. 


Large bottle—$2.00. 
All druggists or direct 


i 


Established 50 Years 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CAUSTIC | 
BALSAM 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
When Writing 
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Put Your Barn on a 
Profit-Paying Basis 


USINESS men don't hesitate to scrap thou- 
sands of dollars worth of machinery in favor 
of more modern, profit-paying equipment. It pays. 


Ney equipment modernizes the dairy barn. Puts 
it on an efficient basis. Reduces drudgery, elim- 
inates many burdensome chores. Insures sani- 
tary conditions. Standardizes the barn. Paves 
the way to bigger profits. 
Note the steel stall above. Simply designed. 
Rugged. Durable. No complicated mechanical 
parts. As the cow enters the stall the stanchion 
is fipped shut with the hand. 
Ney Water Bowls insure plenty of pure water. 
Easy flow. No splashing. No overflow. 
Write for a Ney catalog No. 220. Sent free to 
all farmers interested in bigger profits. 
THE NEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
Established 1879 
Council Bluffs, Iowa + Plant at Canten, Ohie 








The complete 
ev sine in 
cludes stalis, 








hay forks, hay 
knives, pulleys 





THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
classified section. 


Turn To It! 


DO Cua 


11S pheno ot) 
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Reliable 
Service 





mn + 

UALITY will prove itself. In a winaiaill 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities. 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 

even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills, 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm-.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





| Jersey 


Beef Versus 


Dairy Form 


What Are the Basic Differences Between the Types? 


N LIFE these two skeletons clothed 
in flesh were totally different to the 
One was a blocky Angus grand 
champion cow. The other was a noted 
with a 1,000-pound butterfat 


eye. 


record. 

Call to your mind the short-legged, 
beautifully fJeshed chunk of beef 
weighing 1,565 pounds which was the 
Angus cow. Now think of the scrawny 
Jersey with her wedge shape, her 
sharp pin bones, and her large udder. 
And now study the two skeletons be- 
fore you. 

With the flesh off, the two animals 
are startlingly alike. The Jersey 
skeleton is fully as large as the Angus, 
and the Angus skeleton has almost as 
much wedge shape as the Jersey. The 
skeletal measurements indicate that 
the Angus had a shorter but slightly 
wider loin than the Jersey. The Jer- 
sey had a longer rump and wider pin 
bones. 

Obviously, the skeleton has little to 
do with making a dairy cow different 
from a beef cow. It is apparently nec- 
essary for the vertebrae to have larger 
openings in them in the case of a dairy 
cow. 

If the skeleton is not important in 


| determining the differences between a 


} aS 





dairy cow and a beef cow, what is it 
that counts? The organs? The Jer- 
sey’s intestines were only 167 feet 
long as compared with 182 feet for the 
Angus, but the Jersey's intestines 
weighed thirty-five pounds com- 
pared with sixteen for the Angus. Also 
the Jersey’s stomach weighed forty- 


as 


} seven pounds as compared with thir- 


ty-one pounds for the Angus. The thy- 
roid of the Angus cow weighed fifty- 
eight pounds, or two and a half times 
much as the Jersey’s. Again, in 
the case of the adrenals the Angus had 
the advantage with fifty-seven pounds 
as compared with thirty-seven pounds. 

The udders were strikingly different 
when cut. As was expected, the An- 


gus udder was composed chiefly of 


| as 
| durable than common whitewash. 


| pint of 


| fatty material with very little in the 
+ way of gland tissue and milk cisterns. 
The Jersey’s udder was filled with 
| gland tissue instead of fat and the 
milk cisterns were at. least ten times 

| as large. 

The really significant differences be- 
tween a Jersey and an Angus can not 
be seen, no matter what method is 

| used. The thing which makes the 

| Jersey put her feed into the milk pail 
and the Angus grow fat is caused by 
a nervous tension of some sort which 
no one can put his finger on. 

The skeletal study would indicate 
that there is a lot to the dual purpose 
argument. 

By this time you have probably fig- 
ured out which is the dairy cow and 
which the beef cow in the photographs 
on this page. Turn to page 33 and 
see if you get it right. 





Permanent Whitewash 


We are approaching the time of the 
year when a thorough cleaning and 
whitewashing of the dairy barn will 
not only improve appearances but will 
aid in sanitation. The formula known 
“Government whitewash” 


To make “Government whitewash” 
take one peck of lime slaked in boil- 
ing water and kept just covered with 
water while slaking. Strain thru a 
coarse cloth. Add two quarts of fine 
salt dissolved in, warm water, a pound 
of rice meal or ground rice boiled in 
water to a thin paste, one-fourth pound 
of whiting and one-half pound of glue 
dissolved in warm water. Adding 
sweet skim milk makes a more lasting 
whitewash. 

Mix all of the ingredients thorough- 
ly and let stand covered for two or 
three days, stirring occasionally. If 
it is desired to have a disinfectant 
as well as a whitewash, heat the mix- 
ture before using and add one-half 
crude carbolic acid. 














One of these 


Which i 


skeletons belonged to a beef cow, the other to a dairy cow. 
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It is good business to carefully guard 
the organs that directly and imme- 
diately affect the milk-flow. Cuts, 
chaps, cracks, bruises and inflam- 
mation seriously hamper production. 
_ For quick, certain results in hea)- 
ing such injuries, or for treating 
Caked Bag, Bunches and similar 
disorders, Bag Balm gives unusual 
results because of its remarkable 
penetration. By our own exclusive 
Process we have combined a vigor- 
ously penetrating antiseptic oil with 
the medicated Bag Balm ointment. 
By striking into the tissues and pro- 
moting unusually quick healing this 
ointment has won an enviable repu- 
tation among Cow owners. 
Clean, pleasant to use; cannot taint the 
milk. Big 10-ounce package, only 60c. 
Mailed postpaid if your dealer is not 


supplied. Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” 
mailed on request. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO 
Lyndonville, Vermont — ~_ 



























10% Discount 


Present this advertisement 

within 90 days and receive 

above allowance on your} 
5 room account. 


April 19, 1929. | 
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Rates *2 to #3 Per Day” 





All Rooms with Bath 











-Kill Those 


QOuERS 


Why bother soaking grain, working with dangerous 
poisons? G@PHRER DEATH instantly ride your 
farm of gophers, prairie dogs, etc., cheaper and easier. 
Harmless to chickens. 1,000 tablets $1.50, big trial eize 
75c prepaid. Money back guarantee. Write today. 
Gopher control booklet 


F . 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 


at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mili Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 
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THE’ 
FLAG WAY TO 
FOREIGN MARKETS 













Biro fast freight services oper- 
ated for the United States 
Shipping Beard provide ready 
means for exporting surplus Amer- 
ican farm products. Operating 
under the American flag, these 
services bring true American effi- 
ciency to Overseas transportation. 
There are 20 lines in all with a 
total of 256 ships sailing regu- 
Jarly from Atlantic Coast, and 
Gulf ports for all parts of the 
world. 

The speed, safety and depend- 
ability of these services have 
made them an important factor 
in the world-wide expansion of 
" American industries, Evéry year 

they successfully carry many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 












LE tA v7 tA 
PASSENGER SERVICES: Lux- 
urious passenger accommodations 
are available on the fine liners of 
the United States Lines, which 
include the famous Leviathan, 
world’s largest ship. The Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines vessels, sail- 
ing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and 
London at reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 

CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C; 
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GEHL 


LOW SPEED 
BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 














Positively 
self-feeding, can- 
not clog, wet leaves 
won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan blade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball bearings, near- 











preciate the safety, big capacit 
power casts of the GEHL, hence40% of allcutters 
sold in thatetateare GEHLS. Write for catalog. 


~~ nessof rollersto blades make the GEHL the world's 
rm lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, capable of 

| ‘il Cutting and Throwing Green Cor 

= 45 feet high at only 500 R.P.M. 

Jt (¢ Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 

an. i y, durability and low 






GEHL BROS. M 
416 S. Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 
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your 
sic 7 Useden Scores of Prize Herds 
| eize This pepular, low-priced cleaned. Thousands in 
pday. Milker does everything eatisfactory use. Gas en 
any milker can do. Cows OP gine or electric 
owa like it. Not surpassed in Send for 
Quality or construction. 
— Easily operated and Catatogue No. 64 
ay ? 
ja 
= MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213-25 N. Despizines St., Chicazo 
, - 








Piease mention this paper when. writing. 
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Selecting Dairy Feeds 


In selecting feeds for a dairy ration 


it is essential that they not only be 
balanced in the nutrients needed by 
producing cows but that they be equal- 
ly satisfactory from a physical stand- 
point. A dairy ration should furnish 
bulk, palatability and laxativeness. 
When coarse fibrous hays are fed to 


cows, one is apt to furnish bulk with | 


but little value from the standpoints 
of nutrients, palatability or laxative- 
ness. When it is necessary to feed 
hays of this character, then feeds of 
a laxative character, such as oil meal 
and bran should be used to offset any 
constipating effect of the coarse hay. 

If a legume hay is fed, it will prove 
to be more digestible and more laxa- 
tive in character, 





as well as more | 


palatable. When such roughage is fed, | 


a smaller amount. of high protein feed 
is needed. 

When cows have corn silage in addi- 
tion to a good legume hay, there is 
little needed in the ration from the 
physical standpoint, for the questions 
of bulk, palatability and laxativeness 
are well taken care of. Under such 
circumstances cotton seed meal can 
be used to furnish the additional pro- 


tein needed. Corn, altho a heavy feed, | 


may be used in connection with such 
roughness for it is very appetizing and 
the physical needs of the ration are 
taken care of by the roughages, except 


| where a very large grain ration is 


used. 

Cows that are on pasture may re- 
ceive a grain ration, similar to that 
mentioned above, on account of the 
laxative character of the pasture. As 


| a general thing it can be said that 





portant 


| 1927. 


pasture, silage and legume hays are 
laxative in character, 


while timothy | 


hay, corn stover, straw or other hays | 


of a fibrous character are somewhat 


constipating when used with dairy | 


cattle. Of the concentrates, oil meal 
and bran are laxative while cotton 
seed meal is somewhat. constipating. 





Cooperatives Show a 
Growth 


Cooperatives which process dairy 
products for market are one of the im- 
Phases of the cooperative 
movement in this country. In a re- 
cent talk before the Land O’ Lakes or- 
ganization, Chris L. Christensen, in 
charge of cooperative marketing of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, indicated that dairy cooperatives 
had made a 140 per cent gain since 
1915. : 

The figures which were compiled 


show that there were 2,479 dairy co-- 


in 
These organizations did a $600,- 
000,000 business. The most conspicu- 
ous growth in dairy cooperatives dur- 
ing recent years has been in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and-Iowa where 41 
per cent of the creamery butter of the 
United States is manufactured. Relia- 
ble estimates indicate that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the butter com- 
ing from these states is manufactured 
cooperatively. 

Cooperation among cooperatives was 


operatives in the United States 


| also stressed by Mr. Christensen. “One 


of the outstanding examples of this,” 
hé stated, “is found in the Land QO’ 


Lakes Creameries, Inc., where 460 lo- | 
have | 


cal cooperative creameries 
formed a central organization whfch, 
in 1928, handled over 86,000,000 pounds 
of butter. This organization is the 
marketing agency for approximately 
90,000 farmers, the majority of whom 
live in the most intensive dairy section 
of the United States. In building this 
large organization, farmers have recog- 
nized that marketing differs from pro- 
duction in that production is a prob- 
lem of the individual farmer on his 
own farm, whereas efficient marketing 
is dependent upon group action. No 
single farmer, acting alone, can bring 
about important improvements in our 
marketing system, but thru group or- 


ganization dairy farmers have effected l 


important changes in the marketing of 
their products.” 








Bigger Cream Checks 


« « «© When You Use 2 ¢ ¢ « 
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Two Lines of De Lavals 

There are now two complete lines of 
De Laval Separators: the De Laval 
“Golden” Series for the man who 
wants the best—the De Laval “Utility” 
Series, a separator equally good in 
skimming efficiency and service, but 
selling at a lower price. ; 


Free trial « + « 
on old separators «+ + 
monthly installments. a.@ 6's 


See your De Laval Agent + + 
mail coupon - + - 
mation on two new De Laval Milkers. . 


De Laval 


N more than 1000 public tests, in 


which De Laval Separators “skim- 
med the skim-milk’” from some 


separator in use in each community, 
held during the past two years in 
various parts of the country, De Laval 
Separators never failed to recover 
some butter-fat from the skim-milk. 


> o S 


The average yearly loss of butter-fat 
from these separators, as proved by 
the amount of butter-fat recovered 
from their skim-milk when run through 
a new De Laval, was $78.80. That is 
a lot of money to lose because of a 
poor separator, and there are hundreds 
of thousands of separators now in use 
which are losing as much or more. 

Is your separator wasting money for 
you? A good way to find out is to try 
a new De Laval—the world’s best 
cream separator. 

> 


> ® 


+ or 
Also ask for infor- 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8437 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Pleuse send me, without ob- 


Separator 0 
ligation, full information on a 


Milker 
check which 























WEW SPECIAL 


set’ CHAMPION 
hide (5 The SILO You Have 
WE] Been Waiting For 


FR\\\\ “lied silo witnin the reach of 
_, ly 7 
Ii fi 


a1 





Cheapest housing per hen 

. Properly ventilated, g awk, 

nests or = be divided tor rooder 
ouse. for Catalog 


and 


105 1th SEE TERN SILO COMPARY, 
or Dept. 105 i Ohio 








KALO 





UILD a silo this summer 

J with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 








Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
7 pian and 


T 
i Inwerated catalog sent 



































dends every year in 
lower feed costs and in 
time and work saved. Enable 
to turn waste feed inte dol- 
cost is the only cost— 





Crib 


Sians FREE/ 


If you are thinking of building 
a new crib, send for our Free com- 
of the model modern 
include complete bluc 
enter Can eas- 
low, iled description 
of ali material required. including 
:cement floor, etc. We will also send you 
~2) Our latest 


Set tg your orth Schene pen 
pay. Triple guarantee. 
factory prices. Send today for the Free Crib Plans and mest com- 


plete elevator catalog. 
THE MEYER MFG.CO. Box 1269 MORTON, Lt. 











Copper - Bearing Galvanized Steel 
can’t rust; won’t rot; fast deliv- 
~\ ery without waste; easiest to handle; 
needs little power. Best; priced 
right. Write for catalog. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
103 McLun Street 














cHainELE VATOR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of $-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Rolle: Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 
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TO YOURSELF 

THE EXTRA... 

MILEAGE IN A 
GILLETTE 


ILLETTE Tires need no coddling. 
G You can bounce over rough un- 

even roads, pound over.car tracks 
and “burn up’ the concrete. Gillettes 
will stand up. 


As pioneers in modern tire building 
methods, Gillette knows how to build 
more wear into tires. There’s more 
pure, live rubber around the cords, 
cushioning them against shock and 
strain. Tougher and more massive 
treads give added protection to the cords 
and longer life to the tire. 





RADIO 


Tune in on Sta- 
tion WTAQ,(1330 
Kilocycles) 
owned and oper- 
ated b the 
Gillette ubber 
Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis. Educational 
and entertaining 
programs, in- 
cluding the pop- 
ular Gillette 

ars 


Test one yourself. Find out how much 
extra mileage you actually get from a 
Gillette. Then you’ll want Gillettes 
all around. 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 18-1-29 


Gillette 


TIRES 48° TUBES 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Ray a The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 


Keeps feed dry and clean—saves laboi—stops feed 
Wwaste—never clogs with any kind of feed. 
Feeds Ear Corn. Special adj: stment at feed cptzsl board and 








construction handles ord corn as easily oats. 
made easily whether bo ris full or ae gives ail 
The ° chance at feed Write to jay for go ep ros on this wonderful feedere 

100‘% We also manufacture Individual H« ouses—write for prices. 


Feeder Des Moines Incubator Co., 226E. Ist St., Des Moines, la. 















A GOOD TRACTOR IS A FARMS 
MOST PROFITABLE ASSET 














HUBER 
20-36 
IGHT FOUR 
TRACTOR 





















YOUR MONEY CANNOT BUY A BETTER TRACTOR THAN 





The Huber Light Four Tractor is the ideal Farm Tractor — heavy and powerful 
enough to do every power job—light enough to get over plowed ground quickly. 
Hook it to the Huber Light Weight “Supreme” Thresher and you'll have a real 
money-making rig. Be sure to send for complete information today, 


The Huber Manufacturing Company, 172 E. Center St., Marion, Ohio 


| 


| 
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LAND HUNGER 


Homesteaders in the Range Country 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 
and Shoe-String,”’ 


Author of ‘‘Wild Rose 


— was next in the stand. He 
had been summoned by the prose- 
but not without misgivings, 
for he was known to be a friend of 
Billy Upton. But so firmly did Mar- 
shall rely upon the old man’s integrity 
and his lawyer’s ability to cross-ques- 
tion, that he decided to take a chance. 

“Mr. Preston, do you live with the 
defendant?” 

“T have this winter.” 

“Were you there on January 3?” 

“I was home part of the day.” 

“Did you see the defendant kill an 
antelope?” 

“No, I did not.” ; 

“Do you think it would have been 
possible for him to have killed one and 
disposed of it without your knowl- 


edge?” 
“No. I see too much for that. Be- 
sides, there wouldn’t be no sense to 


killin’ 
fe 

“Who usually did the cooking on 
Mr. Upton’s ranch?” 

“TI did whenever I was there.” 

“Did you get the meals on the day 
of January 3 and the days immediately 
following?” 

“IT got all of ’em.” 

“And you never cooked any ante- 


one if you wasn’t goin’ to eat 


lope?” 


“Never cooked nothin’ but mutton.” 


| room, 
| man, 


—... 


“Up-Grade,”’ Ete. 


in the technical wording of his ap. 
swers as tho trained in the business 
At length he was dismissed, just as 
there was a stir in the back of the 
and a short, harried looking 
who appeared to be greatly irri. 
tated, was admitted and hurried to 
ward the front. 

Hughes rose and said, “One of our 
witnesses, Mr. Jameson, who was de. 
layed by a late train, has just arrived, 
If the judge will permit us five mip. 
utes with the witness, undoubtedly we 
can save time.” 

Barbara watched Upton’s face during 
this recess. He was eyeing Hughes 
most intently. Strange that when he 
was in such danger he should be so 
cool. At the end of the recess, the 
prosecutor returned, looking very 





' glum. 





“We have no further testimony,” he 
stated. “The witness has proved dis. 
appointing.” 

The first two witnesses for the de. 
fense were East and Taylor, whose 
testimony was practically the same, 
agreeing on.all the major points of 
their fruitless visit to Upton’s ranch. 
Upton did not go upon the stand in his 
own defense. Barbara learned this 
with mingled feelings. She felt certain 
of his guilt, and was glad that he re 
fused to perjure himself. But was it 











The gun dropped from fingers suddenly gone nerveless, and the promoter sank 
senseless to the ground, 


“Was it mutton that Mr. Upton had 
killed and dressed?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Do you know at what hour of the 
day he killed and butchered this mut- 


}- ton?” 


| the 


“No, I couldn’t say exactly.” 
“What hours were you gone from 
ranch?” 

I'd say maybe from nine in the 
morning till about half-past two in the 
afternoon.” 

“Then you were not there at the 
time this alleged antelope was killed?” 

“No; I waan't:” 

“Were you there at the time Mr. 
Bailey, Miss Marshall and Mr. Mar- 
shall called?” 

“No.” 

“Why did you leave the place?” 

“Wanted to get some rabbits or sage 
hens for a change o’ meat.” 

“Did you know at the time you left 
the place that Mr. Upton intended to 
butcher a sheep that day?” 

“No. He hadn’t said nothin’ 
ate 

Had he ever ‘mentioned his inten- 


about 


| tion of killing the sheep before?” 


| questioning went, 


“He'd talked of it off an’ on before 
that, but not that day.” 

“Do you think it possible that he 
killed both a sheep and an antelope, 
disposing of the latter?” 

“IT know he killed the sheep, but I’m 
blamed positive that he didn’t kill no 
antelope.” 

On and on, ’round and ’round, the 
with the lawyer 
growing more sly and the witness 
more and more eanny. It seemed as 
tho he would surely catch Preston in 


/ time. but the old man was as watchful 


t 


| proof that her uncle was right? 








| had reported 


a little cowardly, or merely another 
Still, 
it would be like him to take the atti- 
tude that it was up to the man who 
on him to prove the 
guilt, and that he was innocent until 
this was done. Her mind had become 
confused with the very intensity of 
her thought and the conflicting evi- 
dence about her, when she was sud: 
denly jerked mentally into clearer 
thought by hearing Mr. Jameson called 
as a witness for the defense. What 
could he have to say—entire stranger 
that he was. 


OCTOR JAMESON,” Upton’s lavw- 
yer began, “are you an expert in 
judging kinds of meats?” 

“T am considered so.” 

“Were you asked by the prosecu- 
tion to make an analysis of meat from 
an antelope alleged to have been killed 
by the defendant in this case?” 

“T was.” 

“And you made this analysis?” 

7 on. 

“When?” 

“Yesterday. I had been out of te 
state prior to that date.” 

“Please report your findings.” 

“The meat submitted to me by Mar 
shall thru his.lawyer was mutton from 
a particularly rangy sheep.” 

The words came with a weary, (dis 
gusted inflection, as tho what he 
wished to say was, “Why waste time 
on so asinine a proceeding?” 

The effect on the crowd, however, 
was electrical. A general sigh of relief 
came from the packed audience, some 
even clapping their approval. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Mr. Harry M. Wood, Delavan, Illinois 
Proprietor of WOODDELL FARMS 


writes. 





“My first car was bought in 1912. It 


was equipped with Goodyear Tires. I 
| am stillusing Goodyears and have used 
them almost constantly ever since, both 
on my passenger cars and truck. That 
should indicate my complete satisfac- 


tion with the high order of service 














Goodyears constantly give.” 


can’t call a “Second-liner’’! 








Here’s a low-price tire you 


Id] 


Outstanding quality makes the new Goodyear Pathfinder superior to many makers’ highest priced tires 


If that headline is true, you'll admit it’s 
great news for the tire-user. 


Well, it zs true. Just you try the new 
Goodyear Pathfinder tire and you'll see 
how completely true it is. 


Goodyear considers this great new tire 
for the moderate-price field an economic 
triumph, and is proud to mark it with 
its name and seal. 


You'll agree—when you experience the 
benefits of the new Pathfinder’s massive 
and rugged construction, its deep-cut 
thick tread, and of other important 
features like these: 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 


1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally 
durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of gen- 
uine Supertwist cord, with its matchless 
vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for 
slow even wear, and it delivers excep- 
tional traction and non-skid protection. 


4, Tread materials embody the same 
principles of rubber toughening as dis- 
tinguish the famed Goodyear All-Weath- 
er Tread. 








5. Materials, workmanship, and inspec- 
tion are to the strict Goodyear standard. 


6. Available in both High Pressure and 
Balloon sizes. 


No, even if it is low-priced, you can't 
call the new Goodyear Pathfinder a 
“*second-line’’ tire — it is ‘‘first-line’’ 
quality and superior in most cases to 
the highest price tires built by many 
manufacturers. 


Try it—and your home-town Goodyear 
Dealer's money-saving service—and see 
how much farther your tire money goes 
than ever before! 








Nostory makes more fascinating reading than‘‘The Story of the Tire,"’ which, as a tire-user, 
you will find it to your advantage to read. We have prepared a very complete and interest- 
ing book for you on this subject, which we shall be happy to send to you Free upon request. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Publishing Department, Akron, Ohio 

Gentlemen: I should appreciate your sending me a free copy of “The Story of the Tire.” 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 
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Only the best paint, skillfully applied, is ever economical 


“Cheap” seed will produce a cheap harvest. 
“Cheap” land will be comparatively unpro- 
ductive. “Cheap” labor will be shiftless, in- 
competent and more of a loss than a profit. 
These are self-evident facts. 

And so it is with “cheap” paint. It is 
offered at a “low” price —with claims that 
are usually extreme—with reasons that are 
sometimes plausible in a superficial way. 
But it is always a waste of money. 


“Cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all 


Price per gallon has little to do with econ- 
omy. It is service on the wall that 






counts. 


“Cheap” paint can’t cover be- 
P-P : 
cause of its poor body. Where 


fine old SWP House Paint covers 


OC mate 


360 sq. feet per gallon (2 coats) the best of 
“cheap” paints covers only 250 sq. feet 
per gallon (2 coats). 

Where 7 gallons of fine old SWP will do 
a two-coat job on an average size house or 
other building, 4 gallons more of “cheap” 
paint are required. 

Figure that out and you'll find that the 
“cheap” paint required costs just as much 
or more than fine old SWP. 

BUT a beautiful SWP job needs renew- 
ing only once in five years, on the average. 
“Cheap” paint begins to chip, chalk, peel 
—in no time. In five years, it may have to 
be done over completely, one, two or even 
three times. And it always has a cheap look, 


So fine old SWP— even ata little higher 


price per gallon—costs only about half as 


much as “cheap” paint on the wall. 


See “Paint Headquarters”’ be- 
fore you buy any paint 
Don’t fall for any “slick” paint 


propositions. They are terribly costly 
—as many a man has found to his 





sorrow. You will save 
money by calling upon 
your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer at 
“Paint Headquarters.” 








He is a reputable dealer 
The coeeteent “Ser whose integrity is 


price’’ offeris usually 


en peas established and whom 


you know personally. 


Let him give you an estimate on the gal- 
lonage of fine old SWP that you will need. 
Compare it with what “cheap” paint will 
cost you. And for real economy have your 
painting done by an experienced Master 
Painter, if possible. 


If you do not know the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, write us. We will send his 
name and address and a copy of the famous 
Sherwin-Williams “Farm Painting Guide,” 
which saves costly mistakes. It is free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + ENAMELS =: INSECTICIDES 
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(Continued from page 7) 


lic. Jim fashioned a crude Old Glory 
from a blue-starred bandana and al- 
teruate strips of a white handkerchief 
and the back of Neewah’s shirt. The 
local Ampur gave us the official 
marine flag of Siam. Then Jim sewed 
the four together with all the pride 
of an international diplomat, and we 
flew it from our mast. The white 
elephant flag of Siam waved official- 
jy from our stern-post. 

Finally, one morning, we pushed off, 
with the local company of Siamese 
soldiers lined up on the bank courte- 
ously standing at attention. The pro- 
fessor was elected, without even 
own dissenting voice, captain; Jim was 
the crew; Neewah was the steward, 
and I was made purser. 





Rafting It to Paknampoh | fe 


his | 


Our original plan was that the cap- | 


tain and Jim would stand watch and 
be responsible for the raft and navi- 
gation for two hours, and then Nee- 
wah and J would take our turn and 
relieve them for the next two-hour 
shift. But during the entire morning 
of the first day, it took all four of 
us to do the navigating, and we were 
highly unsuccessful even then. 

A few years before, Jim and I had 
floated for 500 miles down the Yukon 
river in northern Canada, from White- 
horse to Dawson in the Klondike, in 
a little twelve-foot boat, and I learned 
about water from that. And on anoth- 
er occasion, I had essayed to row a 
boat down the Niobrara river in the 
sandhills of Nebraska, and I learned 
about sandhills from that. But navi- 
gating a bamboo raft among the sand- 
bars in a river in Siam, when the 
water is low, offered all the problems 
of both. 

With all our care in appointing each 
other as captain, purser, etc., and care- 
fully defining our duties in the line, 
we had not designated anyone for the 
most necessary and the most thank: 
less job of all, the pilot. All four of 
us were trying to be pilots at once. 
Naturally, we had four separate and 





distinct ideas as to which channel we | 
should choose, which bank of the riv- | 


er we should follow, if either, and 
whether we should go 
downstream of each sandbar. I was 
yelling to “Pole on the right!’ Jim 
was shouting to “Pole on the left!” 
The excited captain was commanding 
that we drop the poles and man the 
rudder. And poor Neewah was trying 
to obey everyone at once. 

The results were that we grounded 
on nearly every sandy island in the 
river, we snagged on both banks, had 
to pole out of still water pockets in 
the middle, and finally came to grief 
when our mast caught in the branches 
of some trees and practically demol- 
ished all the superstructure of our 
little cabin, tangled all our lines, and 
tore our mast from its moorings. 

From then on we operated in pairs 
on a very definite basis. Jim and the 
captain were one pair. One 
stand in the bow and be pilot. 
command was law. The other would 
pole on the right or left, or work the 
rudder according to orders instead of 
judgment. At the end of an hour, the 
two would change places and respon- 
sibilities for another hour. 
by the other pair for the next two- 
hour shift. 

By-laws to this constitutional law 
were these: In case the raft should 
run aground, the pilot, as the one who 


Then that | 
Pair would go off watch, to be relieved | 


upstream or | 


would | 
His | 


Was responsible, had to get out. and | 
wade and work us back into the cur- | 


rent again. 
his 


If he couldn't do it alone, | 
mate must climb out and help. | 


And if it should become necessary for | 


the pair who were supposed to be off 
watch to wade out in the water to 
help, the responsible pair must stand 
an extra half-hour of watch as pen- 
alty. That made us zealous. 

Our’ sail, as our scoffing English 
friend had promised, was of little prac- 
tical use, altho it did occasionally af- 
ford us a tremendous amount of sat- 
isfaction to go slipping past a boat 


' prepared before we 
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J. S. COMPTON 





The modern dairy buildings on the fine stock and dairy farm of the 
Compton Brothers just West of Valley Junction. 
and their farm are well known to many Iowa farmers. 


Protected Every Day 


J. S. and E. R. Compton, owners and operators 
of Tarryawhile Farm just west of Valley Junction, 
are two of the many Iowa farmers who know what 









The Compton Brothers 





of the Year 






E. R. COMPTON 


complete protection Central Life policies offer to the 
farmer every day of the year. These brothers have long been enthusiastic boosters of Central 
Life, its policies and its service. 


If you are interested in knowing how Central Life policies can help you—how they can be 
used to meet your specific needs—just send the coupon below. There is no obligation. 


Central Life policies will assure the payment of a mortgage if you = MA IL THI s Co UPON 


do not live to complete your plans, provide funds to educate your 
children, assure an income for your old age or provide funds for 


future use. Ask for details. 


Central, Life 


Assurance Society 


(MUTUAL) 
T. C. DENNY, President 


DES MOINES 


s 





= Central Life Assurance Society, Dept M4, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Without obligation, please furnish in- 
formation of Central Life’s Farm protec- 
tion Plans, 
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Address 


IOWA 

















this,” 


Send the letters in any time. 
than May 28. 
best. 


Iowa. 





VACATION TRIP CONTEST 


Of the vacation trips you have taken, 
part of that favorite trip do you always mention when a friend asks you 
for suggestions for a vacation tour? 
what particular scene do you describe? 

We would like to know; so would our subscribers. 
of short letters, not longer than three hundred words, and accompanied 
by photographs, that will tell just this. 
tion issue, which is to be published the last of June. 
They must be in, 
Prizes of $10, $5, $3 and $2 will be given for those we like 
One dollar will be given for each additional letter used. Send the 
letters to the Vacation Contest Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


When you say “Be sure not to miss 


OPPORTUNITY 
to SAVE 
Buy Direct 


which did you like best? What 





We want a group | 





We shall print these in our vaca- aie 4 
P ’ Half Million Satisfied Customers 


OPENING FOR SALESMAN 
Write Today 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA DAVENPORT, IOWA 


however, not later 














going in our direction, our sail bulg- 
ing and ripples playing at our bow. 
We met dozens of boats every day, 
floating down and poling up that great 
avenue of transportation, carrying 
freight and passengers between the 
jungle and the railroad. On either 
side of the river, we passed dozens of 
little villages, always built up on 
stilts. Occasionally, we would stop 
for Jim to buy mangoes, and the rest 
of us to buy bananas. There were al- 


! 


ways the board sidewalks reaching the 


length of the town, and always the 
Buddhist monastery a little outside 
the village, the yellow-gowned monks 
sitting about in peace and contempla- 
tion, watching the world and the river 
go by. 

At dusk we would land ona ants 
sandbar, anchor our raft where there 
was as little current as possible, and, 
if it were not raining at the time, 
build our fire and celebrate. Neewah 
and Jim would boil our rice and bake 
our potatoes and stew our chicken, 
which had already been killed and 
landed, make 


gravy and boil tea. The captain and 


{I would secure the raft, make up the 





| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


; to consolidating rural mail routes. We 


The Cushman Cub- 


beds and mosquito nettings, repair the 


boat, dig the well and boil the drink- : . 
ing water for the next day. An Engine Sensation! 
Our daily well was simply a hole cal “4 


scooped out in the sandbar to a depth 
a foot or two below the river level. 
In an hour, this hole would be full of 
filtered water, clear and cool, that had 
seeped up thru the sand. We would 
boil it in the evening and put it in 
our clay pots to cool during the night. 
It was better than muddy river water. 








Rural Routes 


20 Outstanding Features 
With its wide range of speed and horse 
power, it meets all your needs up to 
THREE HORSE POWER. All these up~ 
to-the-minute features at a reasonable 


I'd like to say a few words in regard 


intend to make 
the longer routes auto routes and in 


have been told they | 
bad weather they needn’t go, as ‘twill | 
| 


price. Write today for full particulars. 


Cushman Motor Works 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

* CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 

(Cub Division), 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Tell me about the Cushman Cub. 








be impossible to make the trip, but 
carrier should receive his pay. Would 
there be any justice in this? We have 
been told by carriers it is almost im- | 
possible to get help just. for bad roads 
and weather. | NAME oo eee cece cence reer eect eeeerereces 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
Adair County, Iowa, 
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While the Teakettle Boils 


THINK that. my mother and I never 

went to see my grandmother but 
what she’d say, as we’d get ready to 
leave, “Now, do sit down a minute 
longer and I'll see what I can stir up 
while the teakettle boils.” She it was 
who taught. me to love tea. 

“While the teakettle boils!” What 
magic words those were to me as a 
youngster. And such magic things as 
she'd stir up! 

Sometimes she’d find a roll jell cake 
back out on the pantry shelf; some- 
times a new baking of rye bread and 
some of her delicious jam or honey. 
If she knew in time that. we were com- 
ing—and occasionally she did—she’d 
serve a variation of a light biscuit that 
was delicious. She’d have them all 
rolled and put away where ‘twas cool, 
and then the last minute she’d whisk 
them into the oven and in a few min- 
utes out. they’d come, those most de- 
lectable of all concoctions. Two of 
the biscuits were cut from the dough, 
and a jam or fruit filling placed be- 
tween. Sometimes she’d use a dough- 
nut cutter for the top biscuit. 

Then it was tea time and grand- 
mother would fix our tea. “Just three 
tea leaves for this little girl,” she'd 
say, and so my tea was always a weak 
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I still like it that way. 


lemon yellow. 

Serving tea is such a hospitable cus- 
tom, and if you keep it. in mind, it’s no 
effort at all—just a case of raiding the 
emergency shelf while the teakettle 


boils. Yet What a lot of pleasure it 
gives to a guest to be speeded away, 
warmed by a cup of tea and a bite to 
eat. 

A friend of mine has one of the sim- 
plest of tea-cake ideas. She keeps on 
the shelf a box of wafers (usually gra- 
ham) and a can of marshmallows. 
Then the last minute she slips a pan of 
wafers into the oven with a marsh- 
mallow on tdp. Sometimes she sprin- 
kles the melted marshmallow with a 
bit of grated cocoanut, or sometimes 
with ground nuts. With tea they're 
delicious.—E. B. 





Hoe, Spade, and Sprinkler 


MONTH ahead of time, we begin 
to get the spring garden fever. 
The school youngsters come home 
singing, 
“You must hoe, hoe, hoe and hoe 
If you want to make your garden grow,” 


and we begin looking up the garden . 


equipment. Almost without warning 
May is upon us and gardening begins 
in earnest.. Don’t you love those sun- 
ny, warm, digging days? 

Much as we dislike to wait for May’s 


warm mellowness, it is wise to do so : 


before we uncover the sprouting bulbs 
and tender shrubs. One nipping frost 
and the season’s bloom will be lost. 
Don’t begin too soon in the garden 
plots that are to be spaded. The dirt 
will stay hard and chunky all summer, 
if you do it while it’s still wet. If you 
are in a hurry to get into your garden, 
spade it, then leave it a few days to 
mellow before you fertilize with man- 
ure and pulverize with rake or hoe. 
May brings us the planting and 
transplanting days. All those annuals 


that got such an early start in the 
house are to be lifted gently and trans- 
planted in the proper place. Don’t 
plant promiscuously. Plan a place for 
each plant and give it plenty of room 
in which to grow. The days of 


“Silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids, all in a row,” 


are past. Our flowers aren’t planted “all 
in a row” any more. We like them ar- 
ranged in clumps. Neither do we have 
a poppy bed here, a zinnia bed there, 








and a row of hollyhocks along the back 
fence. Rather, our blossoms are re- 
peated in interesting groupings thruout 
the garden. Give the roots a gener- 
ous hole in transplanting, and don’t 
press the soil down too firmly about 
the stalk of the plant. It forms such 
a hard crust. 

The sprinkler has no place in the 
garden until after four o’clock, since, 
otherwise, the sun will absorb the 
moisture that you’ve so carefully car- 
ried to the plants. 

The minute you can tell the weeds 
from your plants, it’s time to weed. 
If vou give them half a chance, your 
flower garden will be overrun. Use 
either a hoe or a weeding hook. 

It takes time to develop a garden, but 
almost any garden will thrive on love 
and patience if tended with hoe, spade 
and sprinkler. 


**Top-Off, Half-Gone 
All-Gone”’ 


fie GOING to be first bat!” 

“Catcher!” 

“Pitcher!” 

“Last man out’s got to be fielder!”— 
or “poison,” or any of the dozen other 
objectionable “its” that school children 
have in their recess and noon games. 
What child wouldn’t gulp his milk (we 
hope he has some), eat a piece of pie 
on the way out to play, and save bread 
and butter and jam till “going home 
time.”’ Mother’s problem is to fill the 
lunch box with such appetizing foods 
that it will be a temptation to the child 
to choose-food in preference to being 
“first batter.” 

Sandwiches, 





so crisp and tasty that 


they take away the sting of having to 
it,” are made by grating carrots 


“ 


be 








and mixing them with peanut butter. 
Diced celery, held together with 
creamy cottage cheese, is good, too. 
Did you ever shred cabbage and add a 
bit to hard-cooked mashed egg, moist- 
ened with cream? There’s just enough 
crispness to take away the pasty taste 
—and enough blending of flavors to 
intrigue any child, be he “looby-loo” 
age or arrived at the “first batter’ 
stage. Be sure that the sandwiches 
are wrapped in oiled paper.. They are 


much more appetizing, and the school 
child enjoys the suspense of not know- 
ing what the filling is until he has un- 
wrapped it. 

Any child dislikes to consume sey- 


eral minutes, these balmy spring days, 
peeling oranges. Try sending orange 
juice in a small bottle. It will be x 
change as well as a treat. 

A cup custard for a school lunch is 
so easily prepared. The ideal plan is 
to serve cup custard for supper and 
have enough left ever for the lunch. 
Try slicing a bit. of nut candy bar in 
the bottom of the custard cup. What 
child wouldn’t. “eat to the bottom” to 
get that delicious nut caramel flavor? 

If the lunch box is the type that has 
a small vacuum bottle in the lid, fill 
it, some days, with cold cocoa. It’s a 
change from milk and is really quite 
good, especially if it cam be served 
chilled. Remember that the cocoa, su- 
gar and water must be-cooked thoroly 
so that when the milk is added there 
will be no raw taste. 

It’s such a temptation to be out and 
playing these lovely days, that each 
mother will have a real struggle to 
keep the lunch box coming home 
empty. It should be so inviting that 
the lunch will disappear as did the 
mouse’s pot of lard—first, “Top-off,” 
then “half-gone,”’ and last, because ev- 
ery bite is so good— 

“All-gone!” 





To Scold—Or Not 
To Scold 


COLDING the children is open proof 
of our inadequacy and helplessness. 
We have not enough knowledge to effi- 
ciently handle the situation so we 
abandon ourselves to an orgy of nag- 
ging,with all the shrewishness of the 
LE fe 
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proverbial fish-wife. I suppose that 
all of us feel sometimes that no epitaph 
would be so fitting upon our grave- 
stones as the old nursery rhyme: 


“There was an old woman of Surrey 
Who was, morn, noon and night, in a 
hurry, 
Called her husband a fool, 
Drove her children to school, 
The worrying old woman of Surrey.” 


Sometimes scolding is an evidence 
of lack of courage. Definite corrective 
measures might fill the bill but we 
lack the courage to use them, or the 
persistence and patience. Sometimes 
we are busy and do not want to take 
the time to stop and adjust the situa- 
tion so we go right on rolling piecrust 
or washing windows (and neither job 
will materially aid the child’s future 
success or happiness) and relieve our 
feelings by giving them a good “talk- 
ing to.” 

It isn’t any wonder that the children 
listen to wrathful tirades with only 
one ear and then, much to our deep 
disgust, proceed to prove that they 
didn’t register at all. My mother tells 
of the swaggering boast of the “big 
boys” in the days when schoolmasters 
bothered not about subtler methods of 
child guidance. “Oh, well,” they would 
say for the benefit of the wide-eyed 
younger children, “Scoldin’ don’t hurt 
none, lickin’ don’t last long, and kill 
you—they dassent!”’ 

“But what shall we do?” parents 
wonder. And how can there be any 
set rules to answer suck a question 
when each digression from family 
standards is marked by different cir- 


cumstances and causes? There ig 
never a case of “naughtiness” that will] 
not bear analysis. 

“What made Louise throw her kitty 
in the water tank?” Careful question. 
ing produced the information | that 
daddy drove the sheep into a hiv wa. 
ter tank and Louise was only playing 
“sheep.” Explanation of the benefit 
to sheep by dipping and the lack of 
benefit to cats by a similar process 
cleared up the matter very success- 
fully. 

“What made Billy refuse to pick up 
his toys or eat his lunch or be nice 
to his little guests?’ Billy’s mother 
was tired, irritated and nervous over 
the strain of entertaining certain call- 
ers and in the morning’s haste of prep- 
aration, Billy’s outdoor play had been 
neglected. He had been allowed to go 
without adequate breakfast, he hadn't 
slept well, and he hadn’t had a bowel 
movement that day. A half-hour spent 
quietly with a stery book, a light sup- 
per, an early bedtime hour and neces- 
sary attention to his physical well-be- 
ing, put Billy in far better trim for 
another day than an hour of scolding 
and nagging would have done. 

A careful analysis of many apparent- 
ly distressing situations will reveal 
the fact that the problem isn’t a child 
problem, but a parent problem and we 
can spare ourselves the strain and the 
children the shock of punishment by 
a mere matter of self-control on our 
part or prevention in the matter of the 
situation itself.—E. W. 





Ridding the Rug of Dirt 


LEANING the rug is a pet hobby of 
mine. I can’t bear to see it hauled 

out and thrown over the clothes line 
preparatory to a good beating. There 
are so many other ways of cleaning it 
that are much less harmful. Every 
beating breaks down just that many 
more of the backing threads and loos- 
ens the pile on the surface. If, the 
rug is turned right side down out upon 
the grassy lawn and pounded very 
gently with a flexible instrument (I 
use the flat side of the broom since 
I’d rather mistreat my broom than mis- 
treat the rug) the dirt is loosened 
down in the rug pile and falls out upon 
the grass. I know just how much of 





the winter dirt has been tramped into 
the rug, yet if you are patient you can 
get it out. of the rug pile without too 
vigorous treatment. Shaking the rug 


violently is apt to break the backing 


as much as beating does. 

If the rug is smoke grimy and 
ready for cleaning, try doing it your- 
self. A pure soap solution, a scrub 
brush and “elbow grease” work won- 
ders on a dirty rug. Ammonia, added 
to clear water and brushed on lightly, 
is also effective. Don’t get the rug 
too wet, and be sure, before you begin 
that the colors will not run or fade. 
After the rug has been cleaned, go 
over the surface once more with 2 
cloth wrung out in clear warm water 
to remove the soap or the ammonia. 

If the rug has lost its sizing during 
the cleaning process, it can be turned 
over and a new sizing, made from one 
pound of chipped furniture glue dis- 
solved in one gallon of hot water, 
sprayed or painted on.—E. B. 
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Crisp, chilled salads — dainty 
frozen desserts, fresh fruits 
—a myriad of culinary delights 
are possible with Suremrex 
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Sparkling ice cubes make cold bev 

crages avatlable any hour of the 

day, any day in the year... from 
SuPERFEX 


Model KLP s0. Other 


sizes, models and fine 
ishes from $198.00 up 


n from Oil 


Two Cents worth of Kerosene provides Arctic Zone refri geration 
to rural homes—anywhere | 
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There OTHING like it has ever before been Superrex gives 365 days’ refrigeration at the The Rural World Has Been 
‘ng it - offered the rural housewife. A new cost of less than two months’ ice supply— Waiting for SUPERFEX 
Ivery invention that will instantly arouse your de- the mos¢ economical household refrigeration ever ~ i : 
many lighted interest when you see it... positively known! Superrex, although just being announced to a 
loos- unique in its operation, yet simple in con- Surerrex is placed in the kitchen—right Waiting public is a thoroughly tested and suc- 
, the struction. where you need it. Saves many hundreds of cessful refrigerator, built and guaranteed b 
= Operates from kerosene alone, and only steps in the preparation of every meal by hav- the largest manufacturer of household oil- 
Roe about a pint of that a day. No electricity ing everything close at hand. You need no burning equipment in the world. 
«lle - —no gas required. Almost incredible, yet longer use cooling methods in vogue in Made in a wide range of sizes and models— 
‘mis. true. This wonderful new device will forever colonial days. a complete line, from $198.00 upwards. Your 
mnad free rural homes from dependence upon cis- dealer will be glad to arrange terms to suit you. 
y i uses for th 
~~ paentnaiee i ag lo . A Brand New Idea for a Send Coupon for SUPERFEX 
For the trifling sum of from one to three cents a Long Felt Need Literature Today 
day—the mere cost of a stamp—you can safe- No rural home can afford to be without this See Superrex on your dealer's floor. You will 
ie guard your family’s health by keeping foods greatest modern convenienceforthe housewife be immediately taken with the brand new 
) of all kinds cold, clean and pure—fresh —the Superrex Oil-burning Refrigerator. It idea of its operation. You'll be delighted with 
meats and vegetables — sweet pure milk— js noiseless, simple in operation, trouble- its handsome appearance, its splendid mate- 
FAA chilled salads — fresh, delectable fruits — proof, requires no ‘‘servicing’’ because it has rials and workmanship, but above all, by its 
ZS frozen desserts—cold beverages and sparkling no valves, no moving parts, nothing to get numerous advantages in the home. 
= ice cubes. tee out of order. The only outside connection _ Send in the coupon today for handsomely 
<o Year around refrigeration is necessary to required is with the cold water supply line of illustrated literature on Superrex. You will 
ia prevent food spoilage and safeguard health. the water system. The cooling water need be find it intensely interesting. 
sini used only during the short heating period. 
- too = on ~~ — ~ ory 
rug by EFRIGERATION ISION 
: PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
king Light It Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A 
33 . — 
ia and Leave I oie te ee oe 
7our- Oil-burning REFRIGERATORS. 
crub Once a day, simply fill che glass fuel 
! reservoir which holds about a pint Name...... 
eae of kerosene (cost two or three cents), oO I L B U R N I N G ( 
ntly, and light the two burners. When the op ES SR FER IEE: ney NS > EE Fe ee Re es EE Ee 
age fuel is consumed in about an hour 
iui and a quarter, the burners go out Addeess. 
ede automatically. The refrigerating pro- 
) go cess is then completed. The low tem- 
h a peratuas mencsery Sue peifect food Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
dies preservation will be maintained con- RFD 
aia, fe} Seely Six Gam. eweney- fer. t PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
oon CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. WE-4-19-29 











A limited number of Authorized Superfex dealerships are still open. Dealers who reach the rural market should write at once for information 
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Get China 
in each Box of 
Nourishing Oats 


Every purchase of Mother’s 
China Oats brings you a 


lovely piece 


SS 


Richly appetizing, strong and 

flavorsome, serve these oats 

that everybody likes. Now 
cooks in 24% to 5 minutes 


ADAM, here is beautiful china for 

your home—a Jovely piece in every 

package you buy of this nourishing whole 
oat cereal, 

And each box also brings you a val- 
uab'c coupon that you redeem for a variety 
of other lovely premiums you’ve wanted, 
possibly could not afford. 

Serve this delightful cereal at breakfast 
and make your family the gift of health= 
yourself the many things you get from 
Mother’s China Oats. 

No need now to deny your family hot 
oatmeal, Mother’s Oats comes 2 ways: 
the Regular as you have always known it, 
and the “Quick” kind that cooks in 24 
to 5 minutes. Both have the incomparable 
rich Mother's Oats flavor that millions love. 


Coupon in every package 
celebrated full- 
flavored oats 
contains a cou- 
pon...a coupon 
redeemable for 
the most attrac. 
tive premiums 
you can imagine. 
In this way you 
can get many de- 
lightful things 


Every package of these 
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for yourself, for your home—and you can 
serve the family this most delicious and 
nourishing breakfast at the same time. 
Everyone enjoys this hot cereal, children 
and grown-ups alike. 


Mother’s Oats are made from the plump, 
full-flavored grains of which we get but ten 
pounds from each bushel. The rich, strong- 
flavored grains are crushed to bring out the 
delicious oat flavor. 

They make the old-fashioned, appetizing, 
strengthening porridge that everybody loves 
for breakfast—that builds bone and sinew, 
that brings the stimulation of perfectly 
balanced food values. 


Be sure to get Mother’s (China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise in 
each box—the valuable coupon—AND the 
finest oats that are grown. Send for com- 
plete premium catalog. Mother’s Coupon 
Dept., Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mother's Oats 
China Brand 


Important: Don’t be deceived by substitutes offering “large” packages 

containing less oats, with inferior chinaware enclosed. You aione are the 

loser. Every piece of china with Mother’s (China) Oats is of highest 
quality—every package is full weight. Watch out. 
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Two April Frocks 
for Spring 


—— 
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OES Dame Fashion predict flares 
and circular lines, or does she 


| sponsor straight lines with plaits? Is 


the summer frock to be of printed ma- 


' terial or plain? These are some of the 


questions the housewife asks herself 


| as she turns thru the spring style book. 


Two of the smartest ideas of the sea- 
son are sketched in plain or printed 
silk crepe and are shown in designs 
No. 2722 and No. 2710. Just imagine 
style No. 2722 made up in new middle 
blue flat crepe. The dress is so de- 
signed that it requires no trimming 
and its lines are strikingly smart. With 
a lovely cascading jabot frill to break 
the plainness of the bodice and a 
swathed hipline yoke to which is at- 


| tached the circular flaring skirt, the 
| slender woman may attain smartness. 


The untrimmed neckline and the clever 
flare of the cuffs are added features of 
interest to style No. 2722. This: style 
is designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. It can be 


copied exactly in thirty-six-inch size 
with three and three-fourths yards of 
forty-inch material. It would be at- 
tractive made up in either plain fabries 
or in prints. 

Style No. 2710 is designed especially 
for the slender figure. The appearance 
of graceful fullness in the waist is cre 
ated by the smart jabot tie in plain col- 
ors. The skirt is plaited across the 
front to give added fullness and is 
straight in the back. This style is de 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36. 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. If made 
up in one material, it requires three 
and three-eighths yards of forty-inch 
material for size thirty-six. 

Style No. 2710 would be attractive 
made up in some of the smart new sult- 
mer print cotton fabrics. Blocked lit 
en, printed Indian head, basket weave 
cloth, or some of the figured gingham 
prints would be lovely if made accord 
ing to this style, or a smart printed silk 
may be used. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department for 


10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 


may also be had for 10 cents. 


The New Spring Fashion Book 
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Take Care of Your Feet 


‘\ Y FEET are so tired I just. can’t 
take another step!” 

Isn't that a familiar complaint? 
Think of the housewives you know 
who are so worn out at the end of the 
day that-all they can look forward to 
js the comfort of a pair of wide, roomy 
pedroom slippers; whose feet suffer 
from a never-ending series of corns, 
punions, callouses or chilblains. 

And it’s not only the women. Good- 
ness, no! Cartoons and funny papers 
pave always pictured father in his 
easy chair with the evening newspaper 
and his shoes off. There really isn’t 
anything funny about it. Feet that 
nave worked hard all day, tramped 
around thru mud and slush, perhaps, 
deserve a well-earned rest. 

Since healthy feet are so vitally im- 
portant in every-day life, and since 
foot troubles seem to be so wide- 
spread, it behooves anyone who values 
comfort and efficiency to treat them 
carefully. There are numerous simple 
and homely helps for feet that are not 
up to par. 

Healthy feet are clean, dry feet. 
Shoes and stockings or socks should 
be changed often, every day if pos- 
sible. It is a simple thing to have 
three or four pairs in every day use, 
and much easier to wash several pairs 
of slightly soiled hose than one or 
two pairs of very dirty ones. 

For real comfort, hose should fit 
perfectly. If they are too large, the 
feet will become irritated. A stocking 
or sock which is too small, on the 
other hand, cramps the toes and is 
unbearably uncomfortable. 

If your feet are swollen or tired at 
night, bathe them gently in hot water 
to which several tablespoonfuls of sea 
salt or common table salt have been 
added. Another unusually beneficial 
and soothing foot bath may be made 
by adding one-half ounce of alum, one 
ounce of borax and one ounce of salt 
to hot. water. After the bath, if the 
feet are tender, rub them thorely with 
witch-hazel. For cases of excessive 
foot perspiration, these warm baths 
with salt are an absolute necessity if 
any kind of a cure is to be effected. 
Persons suffering with bad cases of 
perspiration should wear hose which 
are either all or part wool until the 
condition is improved. 

Toe-nails deserve attention at least 
once in two weeks. Long nails are 
uncomfortable, and, besides, they help 
to make holes in hose. Cut. the nails 
squarely, -not rounded, to ward off 
the torturous ingrown toe-nail. It is 
advisable to cut the large toe-nail in 
a “V” shape, to discourage the edges 
from growing into the skin. 

It is almost a maxim with beauty 
specialists that neglected corns bring 
gray hairs, and injured feet result in 
wrinkles on the face. Comfortable 
feet do have much to do with the gen- 
eral appearance, and every one who 
has ever had one knows that a corn 
is one of the most uncomfortable 
things in the world. 

Corns are the result of repeated 
Pressure on a certain part of the toe 
by the leather of the shoe. The longer 
the pressure, the deeper and harder 
and more painful the corn becomes. 
The only remedy is to remove the corn 
at. once, and, of course, to buy better 
fitting shoes. 

A tiny dise of felt with a little hole 
cut out in the center, worn over the 
corn, will remove the pressure from 
the shoe and give the corn a chance 
to soften. Meantime, soak the feet. in 
very hot water. Wash well with mild 
Soap and scrub the corn vigorously 
With a stiff nail brush. This rubbing 
will loosen and take off a great deal 
of the hard substance from the corn. 

Repeat this treatment regularly ev- 
ery night, if possible, and wear. the 
felt dise during the day. Gradually, 
the corm will become softened so that 
all the hardened skin may be easily 
removed. Paring a corn is dangerous, 


tion, and shewld be done by a chirop- 
If you do feel it necessary to 









The proper preservation of 
food prevents the growth of 
disease germs and bacteria. 

The harvesting or cutting of 
natural ice is costly. In many 
parts of the country natural ice 
is not available and the cost of 
transporting makes it prohib- 
itive. Artificial ice is also ex- 
pensive. 

The modern icyball way gives 
you constant refrigeration at 
low first cost and low cost of 
operation. A clean, labor-free 
method of refrigerating. Icyball 
does not require electric cur- 
rent. <A large percentage of 
homes in the United States do 
not have the necessary electric 
currentsupply for theoperation 
of electric refrigeretion. 

There are also many homes not close 
enough to the thickly populated districts, 
to be served with the regular deliveries 
of artificial ice. Up to the present time, 
for these homes, there existed no efficient 
refrigeration. 

Now comes a revolutionary invention. 


A device known as the Crosley Icyball . 


Refrigerating Unit, which in combination 
with a refrigerator cabinet of attractive 
design becomes a Crosley Icyball Refrig- 
eratos. The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating 
Unit keeps the contents of the refrigerator 
cabinet cold, preventing the formation of 
dangerous germs or bacteria, protecting 
the health of babies and children as well as 
the more hardy grown-ups. The Crosley 
Icyball Unit keeps the refrigerator cabinet 
cold so that foods which in ordinary room 
temperature would quickly spoil, can be 
preserved indefinitely. Bacteriaand germs 
do not develop rapidly in a cold tem- 
perature. 

The Icyball Refrigerator unit will freeze 
desserts and chill salads. In fact, it will 
do anything that any other modern re- 
frigerator will do. The Icyball unit is 
made operative by rernoving the unit from 
the cabinet and heating it for one and a 
half hours on a gas or oif stove. This 
period is known as cooking. 


After the cooking operation, the unit is 
placed im refrigerator cabinet where it 
immediately goes to work removing the 
heat from the cabinet interior, producing a 
clean, dry, cold temperature which cools 
the foodstuffs and preservesthem. Water 

in the ice cube tray im the lower 
part of cooling unit, is frozen intoice cubes. 

Over twenty-two thousand of these de- 
vices have been sold. Some of them have 
been shipped to most every nation of the 

be. Most of the twenty-two thousand 

ve been sold, however, im th¢ United 
States, where they were im use all last 
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Witness this testimonial from 


summer. 
an owner: 
“We are milking seven cows and 
have been able to deliver Grade One 
cream all summer. This has aver- 
aged $2.20 more per week than I 
would have received in the past for 
Grade Two or Three.” 


Since last.summer several definite im- 
provements have been made inthe Crosley 
Icyball Refrigerator, making it even better 
than it was a year ago. One of these im- 
provements is the addition of the stabilizer 
which prolongs the cycle of clean, dry cool- 
ing, extending the life of each cooking. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating Unit 
in operation needs no renewing of the 
liquid it contains. The cost of the com- 
plete device is low, surprisingly less than 


vee rt 


for the purpose of 
refrigeration ever 
offered. 
The price of 
$85 includes the 
unit, the refriger- 

ator cabinet, a 

cooling tub, and 

the stabilizer. 

i else to 

buy if ee 

our regular oil or 
cnet stove COMPLETE WITH 
pray. ne CABINET 
consumed incook- ©O& FACTORIES 
ing the device daily is approximately the 
same as that which would be used te boil 
a tea kettle for one hour and a half— 


for heating it. The 





about two cents worth of kerosene or gas 
aday. One two-cent cooking of the Icy- 
ball is equivalent in refrigeration to the 
use of about 35 of ice. It is, 
therefore, equivalent to the purchase of a 
35-pound cake of ice for two cents. 

The Crosley Icyball brings the lowest 
cost refrigeration into any home any- 
where. It is adaptable to many uses— 
homes everywhere, camps, farms, dairies, 
stores, restaurants and road side stands. 
Special models are shown by Crosley 
dealers for dairy use—cooling soft drinks 
and cooling water im stores and offices. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is 
made by one of the largest radio manu- 
facturers in the world. It is sold by the 
distributors and dealers who handle 
Crosley radio receiving sets in all parts 
of the world. There is a Crosley dealer 

near you who will be glad to dem- 
onstrate this device to you and 





show you why you should have one 
in-your home. Use the coupon for 
further information about the Cros- 
ley Icyball Refrigerator. 


| The Crosley Radio Corp., 

Dept. 144, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me all information 
about your Icyball Refrigerator, without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name 





Address or R.F.D. Route No.____ 


State 





City... 








¥- ICYBALL 


REFRIGERATION 


Standard Battery & Electric Co. 
Waterloo—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Distributed By 


Nebraska Buick Auto Co. 
Des Moines, lowa—Omaha—Lincoln, Neb. 





cut away some of the corn, be sure 
your knife is absolutely sterile, and_ 
that. you do not cut so deep as to bring 
the blood. 

There are a number of good corn 
cures and pads on the market, which 


may be used in treating a corn, but | 
do have ex- | 


if everything else fails, 
pert advice and treatment for your 
feet. Ht pays in the end. 

People who are tortured with chil- 
blains during cold weather have just 
two things to remember—keep the 
feet warm and dry. Protect them, 
too, from rapid changes in tempera- 


| ture. For instance, don’t sit in church 
largely beeause of the risk of infec- | 


or in scnool with your overshoes on. 
Your feet will become overheated and | 
will be in poor condition to stand the 








frosty air outdoors. It takes just a 
moment to slip off the overshoes and 
to put them baek on again. 

In treating chilblains, remember not 
to plunge them into either very hot. 
or very cold water. Cool water is 
best. Hot water will remove all the 
natural oil from the skin and the iteh- 
ing will become unbearable.—Rachel 
Hawthorne. 





The average mother is too apt to 
take the edge off her appetite by tast- 
ing food that she is preparing. This 
and the responsibility of seeing that 
the other members of the family are 
getting what they want at the table 
and the usual confusion of trying to 
serve a meal, results in the mother 


herself, not eating a normal meal three 
times a day at the table. A few hours 
after the meal, therefore, we find the 
woman about the home piecing. 

This odd-and-end habit of eating can- 
not fail but result in a poorly bal- 
anced diet. The mother of the family 
who exercises as much as any man 
during his day’s work in keeping her 
household in running order, should eat 
three large nourishing meals just as 
much as the man or the growing child 
who comes to her table. Such practi- 
cal eating habits would give added 
strength for the routine of housework 
and better nervous control with which 
she could combat the petty demands 
and constant interruptions coming to 
every housekeeper. 
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FLOTO-PLANE WASHER 
f_., Engine Powered 
«inn Lifetime 
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| rejected of men; 






































FOR THE FARM HOME 


EFORE you buy any washer, in- 

vestigate the VOSS. Compare 

it, feature for feature, with any wash- 

er on the market today, and you will 

find that it is the best washer for the 

farm home that money can buy, re- 
gardless of the price you pay. 


Then remember that the VOSS 
can be purchased for $5 to $30 
less than other washers of com- 
parable quality. 

Thousands of VOSS washers are now at work 


in farm homes. Many of them have been giving 
éatisfactory service for more than a score of years 


The VOSS is Designed 


for Farm Homes 


{t is a particularly sturdy washer that will wash 
cleanly the heaviest, dirtiest clothing, yet its action 
is so gentle that you may safely entrust your 
daintiest garments without fear of injury 


Your VOSS Will 
Last a Lifetime 


Every part that goes into its making, from the 
rehable Bnggs & Stratton Gasoline Engine, to the 
dependable Timken Bearings, is of highest quality 
Your VOSS will give you a lifetime of trouble free 
service — 


There is a 
VOSS Dealer Nearby 


Visit the VOSS Dealer in your neighborhood 
He will explain the tremendous advantage of the 
uyancy Washing pnnciple which 1s entirely 
1t and can be had only in the VOSS. He 
will demonstrate the economical gasoline engine, 
which starts easily and unfailingly at the pressure 
of your foot, and point out the 12 big features of 
VOSS supenority. 


Send Coupon for FREE copy of 
interesting booklet describing: 
VOSS Floto-Plane Washers. 


VOSS Floto-Plane Washers 
with Electric Motors: are also 
available. 








Send this 
Coupon Now! 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





. Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
alonally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
~ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 







This statement may not always apply to 








The Suffering Savior 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


Isaiah, 52:13- 
53:12. Printed—Isaiah, 53:1-12.) 
“Who hath believed our message? 
and to whom hath the arm of Jehovah 
been revealed? (2) For he grew up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground: he hath no 
form or comeliness; and when we see 
him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him. 3’ He was despised and 
a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief: and as one 
from whom men hid their face he was 
despised; and we esteemed him not. 
(4) Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. (6) All we like 
sheep are gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and Jeho- 
vah hath laid on him the iniquity of us 


all. (7) He was oppressed, yet when 
he was afflicted he opened not his 
mouth; as a lamb that is led to the 


slaughter, and as a sheep that before 
its shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth. (8) By oppression and 
judgment he was taken away; and as 
for his generation, who among them 


considered that he was cut off out of | 


| 


mations that the true mission of that 
nation would be accomplished thru a de- 
scendant of Judah and later of David, 
who, while truly man, would be much 


| more than man, and by whom would 
| be fulfilled the promise to Abraham 


that thru him all nations of the earth 
should be blessed, and who should es- 
tablish a world-wide and permanent re- 
ligion. These prophecies became 
clearer and more explicit as the ages 
rolled on, but did not and in the na- 
ture of things could not come clearly 
within the purview of even the most 
gifted, until the national life was de- 
stroyed and the family of David had 


| lost its prestige and power. 





the land of the living for the trans- | 
gression of my people to whom the | 


stroke was due? (9) And they made 
his-grave with the wicked, and with a 
rich man in his death; although he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth. (10) Yet it pleased Je- 
hovah to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief; when thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper 
in his hand. (11) He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by the knowledge of himself shall 
my righteous servant justify many; 
and he shall bear their iniquities. (12) 
Therefore, will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong; because he 
poured out his soul unto death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors; 
yet he bare the sin of many, and made 


| intercession for the transgressors.” 


This passage is in many respects the 
most remarkable in the whole range 
of Old Testament revelations. It was 
beyond the slightest doubt written 
about seven hundred years. before 


| Christ, and yet it describes His life, 
| 

| character 
| general but 


and mission, not only in 
in minute detail, as per- 
fectly as it can be described even now 
with the life of Jesus and the teach- 
ings of His apostles plainly before us. 


It was regarded by the Jewish theo- | 


logians as descriptive of the Messiah. 
It was so regarded by all the apostles. 
It was this passage that the Ethiopian 
eunuch was reading when Philip got 
into his chariot, and in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether the prophet was 
speaking of himself or another man, 
Philip preached unto him Jesus. 
(Acts, 8:26-39). It is therefore worthy 
of our profound and prayerful study. 
The Israelitish nation at this period 


in the life of the prophet was no 
more. The holy and beautiful house in 


which their fathers worshiped was 
burned with fire. (II Kings, 25:8-9.) 
With the destruction of that temple 
and the captivity of the nation ex- 
pired the last earthly hope of the Jew- 
ish people. From the time of Jacob 


| onward there had been prophetic inti- 





Before the captivity of Judah, Isaiah 
had caught glimpses of the great 
truth, naming one of his sons Shear- 
jashub, meaning “the remnant shall 
return.” He dwelt frequently on the 
doctrine of the atonement. He spoke 
of the mysterious child who should 
combine in himself the attributes both 
of humanity and divinity. “Fof unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” (Isaiah, 9:6-7.) But 
it was only after he sees the captivity 
as an accomplished fact that he could 
depict fully the glories of the future 
which should combine in Him whose 
name is Immanuel, “God with us.” 


| tion 
| teen, fourteen and fifteen are properly 








In this passage he tells of His ori- 
gin, His suffering and His kingdom. 
The passage properly begins with the 
thirteenth verse of the fifty-secong 
; chapter, and it seems strange to us 
that those who divided the Prophecy 
into chapters did not begin chapter 
fifty-three at this verse. The expres- 
| sion “Behold” indicated the introduce. 
of a new subject. Verses 





thir. 


introductory of the subject, describing 
in brief what is to be detailed more 
fully in chapter fifty-three; namely 
that this servant shall combine jn 
Himself humiliation and exaltation, 
the servant and the prince. He shall 
deal wisely. He shall be exalted and 
lifted up, shall be very high; and yet 
He shall be a man of suffering to such 


| an extent as to astonish the beholder. 


Sorrow shall be expressed in His coun- 


| tenance, in His form, and because of 


this participation in humiliation and 
sorrow He shall afterwards be exalted 
and extend His kingdom, establishing 
a world-wide kingdom. 

Verse one of the fifty-third chapter 
begins with the statement that what 
he is about to describe in detail will 
appear so incredible to the ordinary 
man that no one will believe. By the 
use of the word “our” he apparently 
includes his fellow prophets, who had 
likewise foretold the Messiah. In verse 
two he describes the Messiah as a 
shoot or sprout from an apparently 
dead stump, the family of David; de- 
scribes Him as living or appearing ina 
place and portion of the country from 
which nothing could be expected: 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth,” 
coming without the trappings and ac- 
cessories of power of birth or place? 

He predicts in the third verse that 
He will be despised and rejected by 
His own people; that the earthly life 
of the Messiah shall be one of personal 
sorrrow, and that He will also be inti- 
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SOLD BY 
GROCERS 
EVERY WHERE 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Richer Than Whole Wheat Breakfast Food 


BUILDS BODIES 


No need for tonics when you eat Dwarfies every morning. 
It makes you feel like working; it keeps you peppy. It 
builds bodies of both children and grown-ups; an 
fies is easy to prepare. You'll like its delicious flavor. 


FREE SAMPLE 


this page, and we’ll send you a free sample. 


DWARFIES CORPORATION 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Drop us a postal card or write 
your name in the margin of 
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mately acquainted with the sorrows 
and griefs of others; so much so that 
those who are in search of happiness 
and power will turn away from Him, 


men naturally turn from the help- 


as 
less and unfortunate. 

In tne fourth, fifth and sixth verses 
the prophet. points out the vicarious 
nature of these sufferings, and shows 
that those who shrank from this suf- 
ferer were mistaken in their judg- 
ment. They supposed that His suffer- 


ings were because He had lost favor 
with His God, and was suffering for 
His own sins. The prophet points out 
that the Messiah should suffer for the 
sins of those who despised Him. It 
was our griefs and our sorrows that 
lay upon His soul. He suffered for 
and carried away our sorrows by mak- 
ing atonement to God for the sins of 
the sorrows were the natural 
It was by, so to speak, 
vetting under them and removing 
them, bearing them away, that He 
delivered us from their consequences. 
“The chastisement of our peace,” that 
is, chastisement by which our 
peace with God was secured, was laid 
upon Him, and by His sufferings does 
healing come to our souls. 


which 
consequences. 


the 


There are none for whom His suffer- 
ings were not needed. For, said the 


prophet: All we (priest, prophet, peo- 
ple, all; the saintly Isaiah includes 
himself), all have gone astray in our 


foolishness like silly sheep, and upon 
Him fell the burden of our sins and 
transgressions. 

In verse seven Isaiah describes the 
bearing of the sufferer. No word of 
complaint fell from his lips. When 
charged falsely with crimes of which 
He was innocent, He answered not a 
word. (Mark, 15:3-5.) “But Jesus no 
more answered anything, insomuch that 
Pilate marveled.” The Messiah re- 
garded His suffering as part of His 
mission, his life work, and told Pilate 
that even he, the ruler of Judea, could 
have no power over Him except it 
were given him from above. He was 
simply fulfilling the Scriptures, which 
had foretold that the Messiah should 
be first a suffering Savior and a great 
Savior afterwards. 

In verse eight the prophet goes into 
particulars. The Messiah is to be ar- 
rested and held as a prisoner. He is 
to be tried before a public tribunal. 
“He was taken from prison and judg- 
ment.” He is to be cut off from the 
land of the living, cut off untimely, 
and all for the transgressions not of 
Himself but of His people. Says the 
prophet, “Who shall declare His 
generation?” a passage difficult of in- 
terpretation. Taken in connection with 
verse ten it seems to mean that while 
cut off untimely, yet no one will be 
able to count the multitude of the be- 
lievers who were the result of the 
travail of His soul, cut off and yet pro- 
longing His days, coming into His 
kingdom as its ruler because He will- 
ingly poured out His soul unto death 
after being and as the result of being 
humbered with the _ transgressors. 
(Verse twelve.) 

In verse nine we have more partic- 
ulars. He was consigned by His exe- 
cutioners to such a grave as became 
the wicked man, guilty of and exe- 
cuted for an infamous crime; and yet 
in point of fact was to be assigned to 
a rich man’s tomb, that of Joseph of 
Arimathea; and that He had not, like 
the thief on the cross, done deeds of 
Violence. His whole Jife had been 
guiltless, blameless, pure; neither was 
there any deceit in His life. 

In verses ten, eleven and twelve we 
have an outline of the coming king- 
dom. Cut off without posterity, His 
children by faith should be as number- 
less as the sands of the sea. “He 
shall prolong his days, and the pleas- 
ure of Jehovah shall prosper in his 
hand.” All power in heaven and in 
earth shall be given unto Him, and 
only when the great problems of the 
universe have been solved and the 
race of man has been redeemed shall 
He deliver over this mediatorial king- 
dom unto the Father, that God may 
be all in all, He shall see thru endless 
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ages the results of the travail, the suf- 
fering of His soul in atonement for the 
sins of man, and shall be satisfied. He 
shall justify many, bearing their iniqui- 
ties, just as He is Himself the justi- 
fier of all that believe on Him. There- 
fore, “because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death, was numbered with 
the transgressors, bare the sin of 
many,” and made intercession for 
those that condemned, despised, and 
persecuted Him, He shall divide a por- 
tion with the great and the spoil with 
the strong. 

If the Jewish doctors were correct 
in considering this, written so long 
before the time of the Christ, as a 
prophecy of the Messiah, then there is 
no further room for argument between 
the Jew and the Christian. Israel will 
yet acknowledge it. If it be true, of 
which there is not the smallest doubt, 
that this prophecy was written hun- 
dreds of years before the time of 
Christ, then there is no further room 
for discussion between the Christian 
and the infidel. It was recognized at 
the time of Christ by all the apostles 
and by Jesus Himself as a prophecy 
of the Messiah. Hundreds of years be- 
fore, it had been translated into the 
Septuagint, and all the translations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures contain this 
most remarkable passage. 

This chapter is the basis of the later 
chapters, in which all nations—Jew 
and Gentile—are invited to accept the 
Divine forgiveness and partake of the 
blessings of the new covenant. To 
bring out the fullness of its meanings 
would require volumes rather than col- 
umns. It is one of those chapters 
which the Christian should read very 
frequently, in order to realize more 
fully from day to day and from year to 
year that his salvation rests not upon 
any good works that he may do, but 
upon the atonement of our Lord, not 
upon works of righteousness that he 
may have done, but according to His 
mercy, who saved us by laying on Him 
the iniquity of us all. 








Save Money on Your 
Border 


T’S the border that costs most when 

buying wall paper. For all but her 
most formal rooms a friend of mine 
greatly cuts down this expense and 
still has a border! Often she can find 
a striped paper whose coloring, and 
sometimes also the design, harmonizes 
well with what she has chosen for the 
walls and ceiling. 

One roll of the striped paper will cut 
into quantities of “border” of a flow- 
ered or geometrical design with plain 
bands above and below. Some of these 
stripes have no “up and down.” This 
is quite frequently true of paper in- 
tended for a hall; but narrow blossomy 
stripes such as are common in bed- 
room paper have so little difference 
that a casual glance does not note it 
at all when the panel is applied as a 
border. You can easily tell how that’ll 
be by simply holding a yard of the roll 
before you horizontally. 

I am a fairly observant person, yet 
I’d been passing regularly thru a hall 
whose border was of this inexpensive 
sort before noticing that the design 
ran only one way. Then it was proud- 
ly called to my attention by the thrifty 
hostess. 

When papering several bedrooms at a 
time, a little extra shopping around 
may enable you to make one kind of 
striped paper furnish border for all 
the rooms without having the walls 
alike, since we commonly see blendings 
of colors whieh would harmonize equal- 
ly well with pink, blue, or yellow fig- 
ured walls. Again, alternate stripes 
may be contrasting, so that you may 
use one sort in the east room and the 
other in the room across the hall. 

Especially where there are sloping 
ceilings, I like the bedrooms papered 
with plain walls and ceiling and no 
border between. The drop ceiling of 
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NOW ON 
SPECIAL DISPLAY 
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r Buy Your 
ButterNut Coffee 
10 lbs.at a time 
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Get This 

14-qt. | 
Cream Pail 
FREE 


Here is a real bargain! 
10 lbs. of the finest coffee 
you ever tasted packed 
in a big 14-qt. cream pail 
that would cost you 75c 
anywhere. A pail like 
this has dozens of handy 
uses ona farm. And no 
farm can have too many. 

When you buy Butter- 
Nut Coffee 10 Ibs. at a 
time these pails are FREE. 

Butter-Nut has a rich, 
mellow flavor that has 
never been equalled. 
You never tasted better 
coffee in all your life. 
You can get it at any in- 
dependent grocer. 
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plain paper with a picture molding 
which remains while papers come and 
go is always good.—G. R. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Bobby Coon Has 
Rings On His Tail 


Old Mother Nature had given Mr. Coon 
a handsome, broad, black ring around his 
tail, because he had been so very neat. 
He was so proud that you may be sure 
he kept up his good habits and was neater 
than ever, so the next time Old Mother 
Nature came around she left him another 
handsome black ring. 


old 
came to 
Forest 


Every one be- 


“Now about this time,” continued 
Grandfather “hard times 
all the little the 
and the Green Meadows. 

Mr. Bear grumbled. 


Mr. Rabbit grumbled. 


Frog, 
people of Green 
gan to grumble. 
Mr. Fox grumbled. 


Mr. Jay grumbled. Mr. Squirrel grum- 
bled. Even Mr. Chuck grumbled. And 
one and all they began to blame Old 
Mother Nature. Then they began to 
quarrel among themselves and to steal 
from each other. Some even left their 


homes and went out into the Great World 
to try to find a better place to live, only 
to find that the Great World was a hard- 
er place to live in than the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows. 

“But Mr. Coon didn’t grumble, and he 
didn’t go away. No, sir, Mr. Coon just 
stuck to his home and did the best he 
could to find enough to eat. He kept 
himself as neat as ever, and was always 
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Whenever he met one of his 
he would say: 


cheerful. 
grumbling neighbors, 
“ ‘Better times coming! Better times 
coming! Old Mother Nature is doing the 
best she can. Better times coming!’ ” 
“The others would laugh at him for his 
faith in Old Mother Nature, and say ugly 


things about her, and urge Mr. Coon to 
go with them out into the Great World. 
But he kept right on minding his own 
business and keeping neat and cheerful, 
until at last Old Mother Nature, all wor- 
ried and troubled, came to see what she 
could do to straighten matters out. dt 
didn’t take her long to find out how all 
the little meadow and forest people, ex- 
cept Mr. Coon, had grumbled and been 
discontented and said ugly things about 
her, for you can’t fool Old Mother Na- 
ture, and it’s of no use to try. Some 
she punished one way and some she 
punished another way, for of course she 
hadn't been to blame for the hard times, 
but had been working night and day to 
put an end to them. 

“Mr. Coon was the last to be called 


before her, and instead of being frowning 
and cross, as she had been to the others, 





she was all smiles. She said a lot of 
nice things to him, and when at last she 
sent him away, what do you think she 
had given him?” 

‘More rings,’’ cried Peter Rabbit. 

od (uae Grandfather Frog, “Mr. 
Coon's tail was ringed ‘way to the tip. 
There was one for cheerfulness, and one 
for faith, and one for persistence in mak- 


ing the best of a bad matter and staying 
at home. And ever since that long-ago 
day when the world was young, the 


; Coons have been very proud of their beau- 


have kept up the good 
habits of old Mr. Coon. Now you know, 
Peter Rabbit, why Bobby Coon wears 
rings on his tail,’”’ concluded Grandfather 
Frog. 

Peter gave a long sigh. 
perfectly beautiful,” he said, 
had rings on my tail.” 

And then he wondered why everybody 
laughed. 


tiful tails, and 


“I think it’s 
“I wish I 


(Next week’s story tells why there is a 
black head in the Buzzard family.) 
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This 
ord was made by the laying 
champions of 1927-28. Their 
owners tested Reef Brand for 
you. And this pure young 
shell, over 99° pure Calcium 
Carbonate, supplied the egg- 
shell material to set new rec- 
ords. 
crease in egg-yield from Reef 
Brand . 
shells that hatch stronger chicks. 


Ask your dealer. 


eef Bra 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


amazing composite rec- 


You can expect 25‘¢ in- 


. . and eggs with firm 





100 Ibs. net in new, heavy bags. 


Gutr CrusHincG Co., INc. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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= BELL CHIGES 


at these LOW PRICES 


No need to tie up your money weeke in advance. Only $1.00 per 100 deposit books your order 
Balance seven days before shipment. Prompt Bend -you get chicks when you want them 196 
> . Our stock represents the cream of high record laying strains. A floc 
eavy layin: puilete from theae chicks from world famed strains, =i put you in a paying = RY 
business cockerels fatten quickly, and make big, plump ‘broilers to — and sell Order 
from ad or write for ce tne oe Bank Reference: °C itizens Mutual 
500 


100 
White Leghorns......$10.00 $50.00 $100.00 | Wh. Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 
Brown Leghorns..... 10.00 50.00 100.00 BuffPlymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 
Rhode Island Reds. 11.00 55.00 110.00 | Baff Orpingtons .00 60. 
Brd. Plymouth Rocks 11.00 55.00 110.00 | Assorted 


Box B, 


CHICKS of 200 55% Quality 


ast ay of — cag ee on ——— orders. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
‘ompt, Reliab! Egg Bred Qua’ 
ae — 
White, Brown, Buff ~~ een 4 
‘ 15.00 


BELL HATCHERY, 





bere breed on end laying 


capacity 200 eggs 
and — yearly. = Anconas, Barred R 
ited. Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. 
live delivery. Cater 8s. Nf ga Bait O Orplagtons ey 4 
log Free. Light ; 00 
Assorted, All Breeds im? Assorted per od 10. Order from ehis A or write for catalo 
missoUn! POULTEY FARMS Box 42 COLUMBIA, MO. 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED atrain. “The World's Greatest Layers." 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” a and Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 
22 years. Prompt Shipment. GGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, IOWA 
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How one woman made 
$800.00 with $2.80! 


OU can have the story of this 

woman’s success by just mailing 
us a postal card or the coupon below. 
It is entirely free. There is no charge 
nor obligation. Act now, the supply 
is limited. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Dept. C, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me this story: 








DONNELLSON. 1OWA | 
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state 



































THE POULTRY 


National Egg Week 


Increased consumption of eggs, cou- 
pled with additional attention to the 
production of a quality product, have 


| been set forth as the two main objects 


to be stressed in the Iowa plans for 
National Egg Week. The dates that 
have been set aside for the week are 
May 1 to 7. 
Newspapers, 
izations, commercial clubs and _ pro- 
ducer organizations are all invited to 
cooperate in making the week a suc- 


cess. The principal effort in consump- 


| tion will be conducted in publicity and 
| exhibits by 
} ganizations. 
| proved quality will be taken up in dis- | 
| cussions of egg grading, production of 
| clean eggs’ and egg displays in win- 


schools and women’s or- 


The importance of 


dows, etc. 
Some communities are planning spe: 
cial editions or sections of their local 





The Baby Chick says: 

“My mates and I 
enjoy a change 
from the hay or 
straw. or peat litter. 
A shallow box full 
of mellow, slightly 
moist earth in a 
well-lighted part of 
the brooder room is 
a busy place for us. 
An old hen in a 
flower bed can’t en- 

joy herself more than we do in our 
box of dirt.” 











; newspapers which will stress the im- 


portance of the poultry industry to the 
Where the newspaper ed- 
itor will start a proposition of this 
kind it is likely that local groups will 
help thru window displays and other 
exhibitions which will aid not only to 
emphasize improved production but 
will encourage consumption as well. 

Local poultrymen who are interested 
in helping to start work of this kind in 
their community are invited to write 
to W. D. Termohlen, poultry marketing 
specialist, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, who is acting as chairman of the 
committee. 


Weaning Chicks From 
Heat 


The question as to how old chicks 
should be before they are weaned from 
heat in their brooder houses depends 
somewhat upon the climate and the 
time of the year when the chicks are 
hatched. March or April chicks can 
usually be weaned from any artificial 
heat in from seven to eight weeks. 
Earlier chicks will need at least ten 
weeks in most cases and sometimes 
longer, depending upon the weather. 

In most cases, it is a good plan to 
leave the brooder stove in the house, 
so that a small fire may be built in 
case of extreme weather. After the 
fire is allowed to go out, the hover 
may be lifted during the day and low- 
ered at night so that the birds that 
are cold may gather under the hover 
and keep warm. In gradually teach- 
ing the chicks to do without heat, it 


i; is often well to allow the fire to go 


| ally 


im- | 


; throwing out a lot of 
| When 





| hatcheryman’s most 
lems and if he is wise he will insist 


| advertises baby 
| asks those who read his advertising if 
} they are going to buy baby chicks, to 
| get the catalog and price list and or- 


| And to order early. 





out during the day and start it up at 
night, when it will be needed by the 
chicks. 

The weaning process should be a 
gradual process thruout. By the fourth 
week, the temperature will be gradu 
lowered to 85 degrees. It can 

further reduced to approxi. 
75 degrees before the fire ig 


then be 
mately 


; allowed to go completely out during 
schools, produce organ- | 


the day. 





The Hatcheryman’s 
Troubles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The first thing a hatcheryman must 
do when he intends starting a hatch- 


| ery is to find plenty of good flocks of 
| chickens of the breeds he wants. He 
| agrees with the flock owner what he is 


to pay for the eggs from this flock. 


| The usual price is about 10 cents per 
| dozen above market price. 


Then he or 
some good poultry expert culls these 
flocks. Here he meets a lot of trou- 
ble. The flock owner says they are 
laying hens, 
the hatcheryman has finally 
convinced the flock owner that he is 
right and it’s all for the best interest 
of the flock owner, he supervises the 
mating of these flocks. 

Then he advises the flock owner to 
feed a good commercial laying mash, 
Here again the hatcheryman finds 
trouble. The flock owner claims the 
feed he has on the farm is plenty good 
enough. Right here is one of the 
important prob 


on the proper ration for the hens or re 


| fuse to buy the eggs from this flock. 


For the hatchability of the eggs and 


| the vitality of the baby chick depend 
| to a large extent on the feed fed to the 


hens during the laying season. 
Now, if the hatcheryman has all 


| these things settled he is ready to set 
] his machines. 
| hatchability of the eggs he has in the 
| machine to be from 65 to 70 per cent. 


Then he figures out the 


Then he puts a price on his chicks and 
chicks for sale. He 


chicks as he will need. 
Why? So that 
the hatcheryman can set eggs enough 


der as many 


' to supply the orders. 


He knows, if the flocks have had 
proper care, that. when he sets 100 
eggs that he can normally expect from 
65 to 70 chicks, but if these flocks 


| have not had the care they should, in 


stead of having 70 chicks out of 100 
he only has 30, some one who ordered 
chicks just can’t have them. But it 
seemed that this year no one thought 
of buying chicks until late, then every- 
one wanted them at once. 

If orders are placed early, the hatch- 
eryman can go ahead at full speed and 
the buyer will be sure of getting his 
chicks on time. If orders are sent in 
at the last minute, it is sometimes 
hard for the hatcheryman to get the 
chicks at once. After all, it still takes 
three weeks to hatch out an egg. 

F. O. S. 

Iowa. . 
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hi 
Chicken, fed on 
ordinary starting and growing 
mash weighed 3 Ibs. at 
116 days old. 















116 days old 
It was fed 


SARGENT 


Starting and Growing Mash 


Would you like to add 2% Ibs. 
more than usual to each of your 
spring flock of poultry? 

Actual tests, from which the 
above photos were made, show 
that Sargent'Starting and Grow- 
ing Mash has almost doubled the 
growing nutriment of an ordi- 
nary mash. 

That’s why 75% of the Iowa 
hatcheries recommend it. 

That’s why thousands of suc- 
cessful poultry raisers prefer it 
to all other 1aashes, 

Its Minrol-Protin ingredient is 
one reason for its success in re- 
ducing mortality and making 
healthier, earlier-maturing broil- 
ers or layers. 

Add that extra weight to your 
flock by feeding Sargent Start- 
ing and Growing Mash. 

wend for free 

opy “Sargent 
Poulr yManual.” 

At more than 
500 Iowa dealers, 
or write 


SARGENT 
& CO. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Block Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 








HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


to prevent 


ou “wish. "Ktoney 
back if you are not satisfied. der Zow. 


D-MORRIS 5 
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Greatest 
Extra 

- farm- 
eghorns, Roc 
ingtons. Rem 


.. Get our new low prices! 
values in 14 years hatching. 
choice, All from ‘sel le 
range 8,egg-bred Reds, 
Wyandottes, Anconas, and ©: 
able new equipment kills B 
ive. Chix cost no more. P 
100 per cent live —— ouer 
hate i oe FREE! 
hotos. Lette on cana: 
prices. “An shout BWD treatment. 
W.H. Otto, Megr., FRANKLIN HATCHERY, 
Dept. 61, Council Bluffs, iowa 
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low Price list-Free. 
urray McMurray, Box + Webster City, tows 
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Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 

| can make the purchase. 



















| How to Keep the Poultry Flock Healthy 


(Continued from page 6) 








where fowls that seem out of condi- 
tion can be put whenever one shows 
any symptoms of being at all out of 
condition. I built a little house six 
feet square to use for this purpose at 
a cost of less than $5 for the lumber for 
the house and the little covered yard 
6x12 feet that was attached to it, and 
it saved its cost many times, altho I 
have not had any serious sickness in 
my flocks for a good many years. 

Quite frequently a hen seems out of 
condition and is put in the detention 
house far observation. The first thing 
I do, if the patient is a full grown hen, 
is to give her a level teaspoon of ep- 
som salts and about nine times out of 
ten this is all that is necessary. Us- 
ually the dose of salts and a few days 
of isolation works a cure. During the 
winter months I give my hens a dose 
of salts about once a month, mixing 
the salts in a feed of damp mash at 
the rate of one pound for 100 hens. 
Our state poultry expert, who travels 
around the state every day in the year, 
looking after the welfare of our poul- 
try, advises that one and one-half 
peunds of epsom salts and the same 
quantity of sulphur be mixed thoroly 
into every 100 pounds of dry mash. 
Sulphur seems to be coming into use 
for many uses that are ,new to it. 
Many tons are used as a fertilizer in 
some parts of the west, especially for 
increasing the yield of alfalfa hay. 

Cleanliness and sunshine are the 
best two remedies for, and preventives 
of, disease that. we can make use of 
and I lay this down as a rule that will 
apply in 90 per cent of the cases in 
which ordinary poultry troubles cause 
losses. If we give our hens all the 
sunshine there is, feed them only 
sound feed and keep their surround- 
ings clean, we need “not worry about 
the health of our flocks. 

Tuberculosis is the disease that 
causes most losses in mature fowls in 
this country and bacillary white diar- 
rhea is the one that kills more young 
chicks than all other diseases com- 
bined. Worm infestation is becoming 
increasingly common in every part of 
the country and in large areas has be- 
come a pest. All these troubles are 
within our contiol when they appear 
and they rarely will appear if we pay 
proper attention to sanitary condi- 
tions, unless they are introduced by 
putting fowls from outside flocks in 
our yards. 

Tuberculosis when it appears in a 
flock of poultry can be successfully 
combatted by having a competent vet- 
erinarian give the flock the tuberculin 
test and by destroying the reactors. 
As soon as the test has been made, the 
poultry house should be thoroly 
cleaned and sprayed inside, roof, walls, 


‘ 


floor, perches, dropping boards and 
nests, until they drip, with any good 
disinfectant such as the nearest drug- 
gist will recommend. 

White diarrhea is preventible by 
testing hens with the agglutination 
test and disposing of every reactor, as 
this disease is carried from one gen- 
eration to another in the eggs from in- 
fected hens. 

Worms are easily destroyed by us- 
ing kamala capsules for tape worms 
and nicotine sulphate capsules for 
round worms. The practice in our 
state is to give pullets a capsule of 
each kind when they are put into the 
laying house for winter, no matter 
whether we have seen any symptoms 
of worms or not. It is a precautionary 
measure that should not be omitted, 
as worms frequently cause great losses 
by reducing the laying ability without 
any symptom of their presence. 

It is a sad fact which we can no 
longer ignore that the health of the 
poultry of this country is becoming a 
serious matter. It stands all of us in 
hand to use every means in our power 
to prevent the inroads of disease. Sun- 
shine, pure air and cleanliness are so 
cheap and so readily available that 
there is no excuse for lack of the vigor 
that comes from perfect health and is 
so necessary to success, among the 
fowls in our poultry yards. 





Dirty Eggs Lower 
Returns 


With the excellent start that has 
been made in many localities in buying 
eggs on grade it. will be found that 
dirty eggs will lower the returns un- 
less something is done to avoid them. 
Dirty nests, dirty litter in the house, 
dirty containers and lack of sufficient 
nests or sufficient litter in the nests 
are the chief sources of trouble along 
this line. 

If there are only a few small and 
dirty eggs produced, they may be used 
at home. Dirty eggs are satisfactory 
for immediate use but are not fit for 
storing. If the shell-is washed in or- 
der to remove the dirt,-it will open up 
the pores in the egg shell so that such 
eggs are also unfit for storing. -This 
means that it is necessary to take such 
steps as are essential in order that. the 
larger percentage of the eggs will pass 
as clean. 

The thing to remember about dirty 
eggs is that 90 per cent of it is avoid- 
able. There may be some mystery 
about the difference in the interior 
quality of an egg, but it should be 
remembered that all eggs are clean 
when the hens lay them and get dirty 
thru improper surroundings. 


LAND HUNGER - 


(Continued from page ! 6) 


“That will be all,” examinee stated, 
with a quiet smile. 

As the expert left the 
glanced at her uncle, whose expression 
was that of angry consternation. Then 
she looked at Bailey, who had been feel- 
ing immense a short time before. He 
seemed even more flattened out than her 
uncle. Their reaction was not so strange 
in the face of her own bewilderment. Yet 
the expert, engaged by the prosecution, 
had said the meat was mutton! 

Amazed, her gaze roved until it encoun- 
tered Upton’s. Their glances locked for a 
second, and in that instant, she could 
have sworn that she saw his left eyelid 
sag in the briefest, most sportive of 
winks. A head and shoulders were inter- 
posed between them, and she sank back 
in her Her face felt hot. She hoped 
no one had seen it, and that she was not 
attracting attention. That wink had told 
a lot. It earried- the same debonair im- 
pression of deviltry that had heen pres- 


the 


box, Barbara 


seat. 


ent when he wore the red masquerade 
costume. He had played another trick. 
Her heart rejoiced at his victory, even 


tho she could not condone the lawlessness 
that had led up to it. 

Lawyer 
the 


UT the trial was not vet over. 
Pueghes was on his feet to rebut 
+vidence of the defense. 


began, “that 
will be at all 
It seems so 
killed 


conse- 


‘It is inconceivable,” he 
the gentlenien of this jury 
at loss to decide this matter. 
perfectly clear that the defendant 
an antelope; then, fearing the 
quences of the act, cleared away the de- 
bris, and killed a sheep in the same spot. 
His own refusal to testify in the case 
seems proof to me, and I am sure will to 
all of you, that he is guilty, not Only of 
the crime of which he is accused, but 
also of spending hours trying to plan a 
way of escape. Let no feat of legerde- 
main sway you in this matter. We have 
the absolute eye-witness of two promi- 
nent, reliable citizens, that this man was 
seen on the morning of January 3, butch- 
ering an antelope on the ice pond east of 
his own house. It was three days before 
the officers of the law arrived at Mr. 
Upton's ranch, giving abundant time for 
him to spirit the animal away and dis- 
pose of it. Two and two has always made 
four. There is no reason in the world 
why these public spirited men should 
misrepresent the facts, and justice de- 
mands that you bring in a- verdict of 
guilty.” 

There 
that Barbara heard. 
ver came to his feet, 
smile. 

“Do not be misled by 


was more of it, but that was all 
Then Upton’s law- 
still smiling his lazy 


the old axiom of 


| 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or two- 
thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” Remember, that in every 
hatch there is the danger of some in- 
fected chicks—danger of diarrhea in 
some form and other loose bowel and 
intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 


| Walko Tablets in all drinking water 








| and I never lost a single chick. 


for the first two weeks and you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandoties and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
Company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.” 
—-Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick trou- 
bles. Finally I sent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks 
Walko 
Tablets not only tend to prevent baby 
chick troubles, but they also tend to 
give chicks increased strength and 
vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 


loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the 


only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven 


—That it will reduce your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for a package of 


Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 


| box)—give it in all drinking water and 


| no risk. 





watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest: little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
Send me the (1 50c 
economieal large 
Tablets to try at your risk. 
your positive guarantee-to promptly 
fund my money if not satisfied in . ery 
CP. SK 


regular size (or [) $1 
size) package of Walko 
Send it on 


re- 


way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). 
money order, check or currency accept- 
able.) 

PEG as ce cweweea tecchee ene da cdastanheewaee 
WE, Fuk cs de lenssadennt $6cicdeenn eee 
GRR cts cactcesesines K.P... Dececsves 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains about 
two and one-third times as much as small. 
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Every Day! 
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EVERY TIME YOU DRIVE 
YOU TAKE THIS CHANCE 

C-R-A-S-H! Crushed! Crippled! 

THAT may be your fate, anyday. De- 
spite precautions, auto accidents are in- 
creasing. 600,000 are riding to sure injury 
this year, 30,000 will be killed. Records 
prove it! 

And countless thousands of farmers will 
suffer costly injuries in a hundred other 
ways. Farm work is hazardous. 1 farmer 
in 8 is badly hurt every year. YOU MAY 
BE NEXT! e 

How you'll hate to pay out good money to 
doctor and hired help . . . when you could 
have avoided it! Trifling cost protects you 
up to $1,000 with an ideal accident policy 
for farmers. 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


You'll be surprised how generously the Wood- 
men Accident policies pays forinjuries. Send for 
details. See howit pays every day you are laid 


up, double if it’s a hospital 
AGENTS 


ease. Learn'‘how it has saved 
slicy holders millions of dol- w 
~— You can’t afford to be Ni want ai 
without it. One tiny accident t je men She i 
may cost you more than a | f° ee 
year’s protection. Get com- tory, rite 
plete facts, TODAY. Don’t L*° : 
delay. Send NOW! : 


Woodme 


Accident 
Company 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


CPST TH SEAMEN SEEEEEEEEES 


e 
WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. “ 
Lincoin, Nebr. Dept. H-46 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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225-1b. HOGS 


in § months 


You Can Do It! 
Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how —and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger ' hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Address— | 
AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

I 165 Broadway, Dept.88 New York | 

| Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 

| “225-lb. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” | 

| 

| 

| 


RD: kn kn'pb 0s bk ede 500shssccetae seen meee 

| 
GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 


—_— 











BRIGGS @ STRATTON 


ene GASOLINE ENGINE 
Finest Washing Machine Engine! 


The majority of leading washing ma- 
chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manu fac- 
turers are giving you easy starting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Full- 
power engines for one year. 

Falipower Engines are sold separately for general 

farm use. Write Dept. WF2 for Free Booklet 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


i 
YouRiskInjury| 








Let me place the situation 
Two citizens, who, to 
use but one adjective, are admittedly 
prominent, have testified to the defend- 
ant’s guilt. But only two, for Miss Mar- 
shall has stated frankly and honestly 
that she does not know. On the other 
hand, two reliable citizens, to use but 
one adjective again, have testified that 
they found mutton, and only mutton, at 
Mr. Upton’s ranch, and Mr. Preston’s tes- 
timony bears this out. The testimony 
furnished by the prosecution states that 
Mr. Upton gave Mr. Marshall a piece of 
meat, while the animal was still warm. 
This meat, given as a neighborly gift 
from Mr. Upton to Mr. Marshall, no 
doubt in a desire to heal any ill-feelings 
between them, was turned over at once to 
the authorities to be used as evidence 
against the defendant. Mr. Marshall, ap- 
parently, did not think of this meat being 
subjected to the analysis of an expert. 
In the face of Mr. Jameson’s testimony 
that the meat examined by him was 
merely mutton, it seems to me the pros- 
ecution has a minus nothing on which to 
build their hope of conviction.” 

As he finished speaking, there was an- 
other buzz of approbation from the audi- 
ence. 3riefly the judge delivered his 
charge to the jury, and twelve solemn- 
faced jurymen filed out. The brief time 
that they were gone was an eternity to 
3arbara—worse, if possible, than the 
questioning itself. Even Upton seemed 
serious. The testimony seemed mostly 
in his favor, but one never knew what 
the decision might be. Fifteen minutes 
later, the jury filed back and the fore- 
man made the report: 

“Not guilty!” 

The court was. dismissed in a bedlam 
of congratulations for Upton and his 
counsel, and gibes for his accusers. Ap- 
parently, the people considered it a great 
victory for right. Was this the way such 
victories were frequently won? Speculat- 
ing on that point, Barbara was jostled 
out of the courtroom, dully conscious of 
the anger of her aunt and uncle, and of 
the exultation swaving the crowd and 
surging thru her own breast. Strangely 
enough, she felt that it had been decided 
right and the crowd felt right, too. The 
feeling seemed to come from the heart, 
and was perhaps more to be trusted than 
the findings of reason, which is, at best, 
a rather cold-blooded infant in the life of 
the race. 


two plus two. 
before you quickly. 


Yet, with all her relief, the sickening 
knowledge that he had broken the law 
and had used trickery to save himself 
from punishment, made a barrier be- 
tween them that, she told herself, time 
could never efface. Consequently, when 
they had reached the door and it be- 
came evident that she might pass close 


to him, she turned down the hall and left 
the courthouse by the back door, never 
stopping until she was safely wrapped in 
the fur robes of her uncle’s car. 


RESTON joined Upton when the lat- 

ter had got clear of the crowd. 

“By gravy, Billy!’ he announced softly, 
“T sure was worried fer a while. Now I 
understand how you come to kill Titus’ 
dog an’ be gone so long that night. When 
I thought you was out mopin’, you was 
exchangin’ the meat.” 

Upton nodded. “T couldn't 
within gun shot of the place 
yellow dog around.” 

“Anyhow, it was a good job killin’ him. 
Several fellers ’round here who have been 
losing sheep right along have not lost any 
since that dog was shot. He was a killer. 
Reckon the best thing that Bailey can do 
now is to git clear o’ town. There's ru- 


got 
that 


have 
with 


mors out now that he’s been connected 
with swindle games in several different 
states, an’ people ain’t feelin’ none too 


kindly about him right at present. Talk 
about the devil!” 

From behind a building on the next 
corner, a man stepped out. It was Bailey. 
The shyster’s hands were in his pockets, 
and, as he barred their path, his face 
held a look of desperation. 

“Upton,” he announced, his voice thick 
with rage, ‘‘you’ve caused me gemief at 
every turn.” 

Upton looked him squarely in the eye. 
“You've made your own messes, Bailey.” 

“Now don't start your damn sermoniz- 
ing again,” the other almost shouted. “I 
tell you you’ve done me dirt at every turn, 
and now, by hell, you’re goin’ to pay 
for it!’’ 

One of the hands came 
pocket, and in its fingers was gripped 
something short, glittering, sinister. A 
ery of’ warning came from Preston as 
Upton leaped forward. + Then smoke 
belched from the gun, and a shot rang 


from a coat 


out. Upton paused for the slightest frac- 
tion of an instant, then drove forward 
again. One of his long arms shot out, 
and the balled fist at its end landed on 
the point of Bailey’s jaw. The gun 
dropped from fingers suddenly gone 
nerveless, and the promoter sank sense- 


less to the ground. People came running. 
Some even seemed to drop out of the 
sky. East was one of the first. 

“Tried to shoot you, eh?’’ he exclaimed, 
as he noted the fallen revolver and the 
bloody streak across Upton’s jaw. “I'll 
have to move this fellow quick, or some 
of these ranchers will decide to lynch 
him.” 

When they had freed themselves from 
this second jam, Preston peered up at 
Upton. ‘Now what you goin’ to do?” 

“Hunt up Marshall.” 

“What in blazes do you want of him?” 

“Want to talk business,’’ Upton retort- 


ed. 








“Come on. He'll likely be over at 
the livery stable.” 

HE guess was correct. Marshall's car 

stood in front of the building, and 
sitting in the rear seat were Barbara and 
her aunt. Upton thought of the testi- 
mony so carefully guarded that it could 
not help to incriminate him. He stepped 
~forward, lifting his hat. At least he 
could thank her. 

The girl saw his approach, and for an 
instant glanced his way, partially return- 
ing his greeting, Then she looked toward 
the saw-tooth hills again. Upton caught 
himself up sharp. Naturally, he could 
not talk to her when she was with her 
aunt. He must wait for another chance. 
Turning, he walked into the livefy stable, 
where Marshall, moustache drooping, was 
just slipping into his fur coat. 

“Titus,’’ Upton began, ‘I’ve come to 
ask you to lend me four thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

“I won’t lend you a ten-cent piece, you 
young renegade!’ Marshall blazed. 

Upton appeared surprised and disap- 


pointed. “I thought maybe you'd be 
glad to.” 
“Why in the wortd should I? Haven’t 


you just made a fool of me in court?” 

“No, Titus, I haven’t. That was done 
for you long before we got acquainted.”’ 

Marshall glowered at the younger man. 
“You shot that antelope, Billy, just as 
sure as we’re standing here.” 

“Now, now, Titus, don’t get into a lath- 
er just because your eyesight’s failing 
and you mistook antelope for mutton.” 


“I didn’t make a mistake,” Marshall 
roared. 
“The court says you did, and you’ve 


hurt my reputation a lot in the process. 
A man hates to have his name dragged 
thru the dirt of a trial, Titus.” 

Marshall choked as tho he were swal- 
lowing some large, foreign object with a 
distinctly disagreeable taste. 

“Yes, sir, Titus,’ Upton continued 
suavely, “I feel that my fair name has 
been maligned at least ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth by yvour base and wholly un- 
called-for accusations. Unless you are in- 
clined to make me a long-time loan of 
the four thousand dollats I mentioned, 
I'm going to institute proceedings to 
wrest the aforesaid ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of slander salve from your coffers. 
And what’s more, Titus, I'll get it. But 
I don’t want to be hard. I'd like to set 
you an example of how Christian people 
ought to get along, and maybe in time 
you'd get less hard-boiled yourself. Come 
on over to the bank with me and fix up 
this loan. We’ll smile and shake hands, 


and folks will all say that there may be 
a spark of decency in that crusty old 
Titus Marshall after all. Besides, you'll 


have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
helped me over a tight place.” 

“Is that all?’ Marshall sneered. 

“About. I don’t want you to think I'm 
driving the harpoon too deep, but still it 
would be nice if vyou’d swear to act de- 
eent in I ever called at your house 
to see your niece again. I'm going to be 
a little sensitive for a while—both about 
how I'm treated and what folks say. 
Shall we walk over together?” 

“You go to the devil!” roared the older 
man. 

“That’s what I have done. Now state 
what you’re going to do about the loam.” 

“I won't give you a cent.” 

“T didn’t ask you to give—merely lend. 
But if you won't, why, I'd better step 
back to the strongholds of the law and 
institute proceedings.” 

“You don’t have a case, and you can’t 
collect anything!’’ 

“Want me to try it? Think you’d like 
to play another round with me in a court- 
room. Nervous work, don’t you think. 
But often quite rewarding.” 

“You scalawag!’’ blustered Titus. ‘I 
know you haven't anything on me, but 
I’m too old a man to go thru this sort of 
thing again. I'll give you the loan, but 
I'll pray every minute that your cattle 
get the black-leg, lump jaw and diphthe- 
ria—that your crops_—hail out, flood out, 
and that when you're busted flatter than 
a duck’s instep, you'll have to walk out 
of the country!” 

“Thanks for the blessing, Titus,’”’ Upton 
answered in a fervent tone that almost 
made one believe there were tears in his 
eyes. “Tll remember that as long as I 
live. With a send-off like that, a man’s 
bound to do his best. How does five per 
cent interest strike you?” 

*T’ll let you have it interest free if 
you'll tell me how you worked the ante- 
lope deal.” 

“I can’t fabricate, Titus. I’ve just 
become conscious of the inestimable value 
of a spotless character. You'll have to 
admit it was mutton, and your mistake 
was due to a combination of optical mir- 
age and mental hallucination induced by 
some brain disturbances accompanying 
second childhood. And now, in return 
for those kind wishes you’ve given me, I 
hope to settle down soon as one who is 
more than a mere neighbor. Won't it be 
nice for you as old age comes on, to have 
a family of loving relatives always near 
to think of your best interests first?” 

But Marshall was beyond speech. 

(Continued next week) 


A CORRECTION 
In the article, “‘Stations Farmers Listen 
To,’ in the April 5 issue, the statement 
in regard to the fifth district, “Strangely 
only one KFNF _ supporter reported,” 
should have read “KTNT.” KFNF had 


case 








several votes in this district. 
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Right when you are busiest 
with other things, your gar- 
den will need you. Don’t 
negiect it. Geta BARKER. 

“I will never be without a BARKER a® 
long as I have a garden.” sald Mrs. John 
Goetsch, Walnut, Iowa. “I have used it ten 
years.” ‘Very thing for killing weeds,” 
says Barclay Cox, Salem, Iowa. There are 
thousands more in this state. 

Your time ts valuable. So is your garden. 
Get a BARKER. ‘*Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.’’ In the same operation it 
works the surface {nto a level, motsture- 
retaining soll muich. Easy and fast as using 
a lawn mower. 





Send for our big, free, catalog, post paid: 
Read about the two models, seven different 
sizes, and the wery low prices post paid 


to you. Write today. A card will do. 
BARKER MFG. CO., 
Box 62, David City, Nebr. 











Krug Seed Corn 


| Krug Corn is noted for big yields 
| and good quality. We. also have Golden 
| King, the splendid early variety. 

We employ every good practice, | 
breeding, disease testing, selecting and 
proper drying and storing. Our seed 
corn is nearly disease free. The ger- 
mination is very strong and 98 to 100 
per cent is alive. All of our seed is 
grown in our own fields, 35 miles S. E. 


of D venport, Iowa. 
af ent equipment enables us to 
desirable seed at moderate 





1 bu. $5.00; 5 bu. $4.90; 10 bu. 


| $4.75—60ce per acre. We guarantee 
| complete satisfaction. Get our free 
seed corn booklet. Visit our plant, 


two miles north of Galva. | 


| MORGAN BROTHERS 
GALVA, ILLINOIS | 














HI-BRED CORN 


Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
produces a vigorous, high yielding, 
high grade, early maturing corn. 
Our customers say these things 
Winner of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 192s 
state corn yield test. Make more 
money. Find out about this Hi-Bred 
Corn now. 

Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
when it comes in our special Hi- 
Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
mark as below. 





HI-BRED CORN CO. 
Grimes, lowa 


J.J. Newlin, Mgr. R.F. Baker, Asst. 








UELLIASLSYEGEEUL USSU C004 CEU SA aE | 11 
OVER 100,000 U. S. 
CISTERN FILTERS 
in use. It is the 
PARAMOUNT in its 
class since 1911. Are 
made COMPLETE 
for use. See CUT at 
left. Will NOT freeze = 
to injure. E 





If cisterns 2 
were at the NORTH 
POLE, could be used 
there. No. 3 for 3-in 
pipe, No. 4 for 4-in. 
ipe. HOME TOWN 
alers may _ have 
them. If NOT, write 


to 
U.S. CISTERN 
FILTER MFG.CO. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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A Complete Service Station 
AT YOUR HOME 














way Crabapple says: 

irls, we are informed, are 
marrying so early as they 
to. Still, they are marry- 
more often.” 














ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE 

Chief Laughing Soup: “Our tribe was 
told to move up to Montana, but after 
t there we found that all the avail- 
)} nd had been sold.” 

cretary: “Well, you should have 
i ahead for your reservation.” 





The piston pump, underground tank 
and all necessary equipment, gives you 
all the gasoline service you can get in 
a city. The large 110 gallon under- 
ground tank, reduces the fire hazard 
and permits you to buy your gasoline 





ALL RIGHT NOW 
She was visiting the zoo and gathering 























as much information about the animals , in large quantities at a real saving. 
as possible in one short afternoon. The complete outfit Se ee 

Eventually she came to the house where a » gives you a c ty service station an 
the bears were quartered. , ' FRAN K—Just fixed up a creep for my ee ees te fee Rest 

“Are these animals carnivorous?” she | . a ‘ way 3 
asked the keeper, who was keeping a | pigs. Come in and watch aulgled @ tamienk Wise Ge aaa 
watenful eye upon all the small boys im them going after that Pig for price and complete description of 
the vicinity. . ! Ch this model home service station. 

The keeper scratched his head, and ow. oie toate ein aA lowe 
then he smiled brightly. : _— ne, 

“They was, ma'am,” he answered; “but B I : | F on I told you they d be crazy j “Oil Equipment Headquarters” 
they're all right since we washed ’em in - P 
carbolic.” a oe that oom oe 

IT HAD A SOFT TOUCH ey re heading for the early 

The cashier of a small movie house is fall market and high prices 
selling tickets as a pal looks on. d , . e 

A customer buys a quarter ticket, lays Ww hen they ah eating Purina. 
down a half-dollar and walks away, leav- As far as I m concerned, 
ing his change. ’ . 7 

“Does that often happen?” asks the there Ss nothing like Pig 





’ eashier’s friend. 
se “Very often,” replies the ticket seller. : e 
a “What do you do in a case like that?” into hogs in a hurry. 

“Oh,” says the man in the wicket, “I 
always rap on the window with a sponge.” PURINA ie oe me 
n ———— 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chow for growing them 






































































GOT ANY MORE OF 'EM? 
Mr. Richman: ‘How do you like this 
ids place? Shall we buy it?” } 
en His Wife: “Oh, it’s perfectly lovely! = : 
The view from this balcony is so fine Pig Chow Hog Chow 
= that it leaves me speechless.”’ 1S for SOWS . f f 
nd “Then we'll buy it.” and grow- is tortatten- SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
ne cadet intwe ing hogs. | | by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 
r- THE DOC PROVIDES AN ALIBI pigs. Successfully and Profitably used for 
100 The doctor having recovered his fur- } many years by “‘up-to-date” farmers 
is lined garment, was reluctant to proceed HL you connet secure on» town, send 
E against the culprit. | | [we will send one oy aa ieons a = 
“But,” said the policeman, ‘it was a post, Manufactured by - 
to ease of larceny, wasn’t it?’ MOLINE line 
te “Not exactly,’’ returned the doctor, IRON WORKS, Mo TH.,U.8.A. 
u. “rather a case of misunderstanding, I 
ec thin You see, I told my patient he LT Bae, 
ce must take something warm immediately, ee oa | 
it, and on his way out he took my over- 4 Z 4 ° 
ee : * 
SCOTCH ; t h h 
Two Seotechmen took dinner together in | a pe as unger Sug 
a restaurant. After dinner, the waiter : 
Lhd brought the check. The two sat and YD aM es F gag aera beast aes ; 
—— talked for a couple of hours, after which 4 , A ‘fs i iis et i es 4 
conversation failed, and they merely ey Os Sie ag Pg fe te 
smoked in silence. At one a. m., one of / ah 
them got up and telephoned to his wife. 
“Dinna wait up any longer for me, 
lass," he said, “it looks like a dead- 
eed lock.” 
nts : Po Fy RE 
ing » train in northern Iowa was stuck 
at in the snow. One of the passengers saw 
rn. a rmer poking a stick into the snow, 
igs and asked him how deep it was. The 
928 farmer replied, ‘‘Darned if I know; I'm ; 
ore hunting for my barn.” 
red ae 
ONE MUST BE CAUTIOUS 
nly Sarah Whifflebaum was on a visit to 
Hi- the g city. Entering a drug store, she 
wle- Stepped up to the counter and asked the ay 
“Fixcuse me, but are you a registered 
pharmacist?” 
“Certainly, ma’am,” he replied. 
“You have a diploma, I suppose?” 
es, ma’am.” ° ; : 
om Se Eeaeal ed Sie ba tad Se Entire field received 100 Ibs. 
ne 9» ‘ “1: 
ess? er be, 
scabies per acre 20-20 fertilizer. Erect 
‘You use the utmost care in serving stalks (lefi) received 200 lbs. 
customers?” : os 
sst. Yes, indeed!” muriate of potash extra. Yields 
“Well, then, I guess it will be all ¢ » honk 
= nicht. Please give me a couple of two- per acre (left) 62 bushels; (right) 
"i bent stasames* : 42 bushels. Soil — black sand. 
=RS VERY DRY . 
the Minister: “I hear, Paddie, they’ve gone ate 
Roe fry in the village where your brother Se 
TE ddie: “Dry, mon! They’re parche ; ; 
y E : y; : y’re parched. 
ce AMibostone settee en ee ae F you had trouble sowing wheat in fields ba enact 
eze 3 ge stamp was stuck on with a pin.” | y . £ Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
rms = ae a y . > |r , 
+= ae. > « - 
TH 3 OLD, BUT STILL GooD filled with broken, fallen, root-rotted, “- ¥- POTASH EXPORT MY. 





s uel: “Oy, Oy, Oy! Lemuel, vat i 
: tink? ee a ET ET : 2 . MeC k Bldg. 
‘in. 2 20" tink? Tonight I was arrested for cornstalks—use more potash in your fertil- —_—— (NV — 
ave = _/«muel: ‘Vat, you arrested for speed- . 
rite : ; _ Vy, you don’t own no Gar. hed izer * e e IT PAYS ! ‘ 
SS. Samuel: “No, no, not dat. Speedink . iA 
’ on sidewalk.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 19, 1929 
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Look for what you need : 
Sell what you wish ene these columes SBR 
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RATE 10c PER WORD 22" Nils. pan of 


ag ee end coch initial or fell somber lo ovum 
X— 2 A iepeeigiey words. 


ertising or: stop orders ast reach 
this office cares ten fam.S ey Amey f publii- 
Pret your advertisement give fall detalis, Tole 


oe aarer 


most 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 

















oa Number a 
ia 2 3 | 8 | 13 
12 1.20'$ 2.40 Ig P6ols «sols 9601$15-60 
13 1.30] 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 10.40| 16.90 
14 1.40|. 2.80! 4.20) 5.60, 11.20 18.20 
15 1.50| 3.00] 4.50) 6.00) 12:00! 19.50 
16 1.60}. 3.20) 4.80} 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
17 1.70| 3.40| 5.10| 6.90) 13.60) 22.10 
ies 1.80} 3.60| 5.40] 7.20} 14.40) 23.40 
19 1.90] 3.80} 5.70} 7.60] 15.20) 24.70 
2 . 2.00| 4.00; 6.00| 8.00, 16.00) 26.00 
21 2.10} 4.20] 6.30) 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
2 2-0 4.40| 6.60) 8.80| 17.60) 28.60 
23 2.30| 4.60! 6.90| 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
24 2.40} 4.80! 7.20} 9.60, 19.20) 31.20 
25 2.50| 5.09! 7.50! 10.00| 20.00! 32.50 
26 _2.60| 5.20) _7.80| 10.40| 20.80) 33.80 

COMMISSION HOUSES 
FOR VERY HIGHEST PRICES ON YOUR 


early spring chickens ship to George Mc- 
Cutcheon & Company, 1132 Fulton St., Chi- 





cago. We pay very highest prices for poul- 
try «lirect from the farm. Write us for quo- 
tations when you have anything to ship. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 


turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE,AND DRESSED POULTRY, 


veal, rabbits. ighest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY ~ POUL- 
aS veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 


Established 1890. mks ea 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 

St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums _ paid. 
eee __GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR t CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
- is. Members hicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
ir Rapids, U. Yards, Chicago. 











FARM LANDS 














MISCELLANEOUS 





LAND OPENING 


LAND. OPENING-THE GREAT NORTH- 
ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 


portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Special advantages in new land, rich soil and 
climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. 

Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 


seekers’ rates. 


WISCONSIN 








OAK LAWN FARM FOR SALE, TOSETTLE | 


estate. Old homestead. Never been sold. 
200 acres, rich black clay, except along stream 
flowing thru pasture, soil lighter. Good 
buildings. State highway divides farm. Write 
for details. Mrs. Ben Davis, Galesville, Wis. 
FOR SALE—80 ACRE FARM, FOUR AND 

three-fourths miles from Medford. 


Wis. 4 
acres under plow, all cleaned. 6 room house, 





barns and sheds. $75 per acre. Write Jos. 
Deutsch, _ 141 Howell Ave., , Milwaukee, — Wis. 
FOR SALE—120 ACRE FARM 3 MILES 


from Dousman, Wis. 60 acres under plow, 2 
acres oak woods, 38 acres tamarack, remain- 
der pasture. No stones or obnoxious weeds. 


Good buildings and _ fences. Write Jos. 
Deutsch, 141 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENERAL 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 








mention state. H Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
HAY—STRA W—GRAIN 





ey HAY TStaeri es 
ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE- 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 
teed weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
C. H. Gunn Hay ry Company, _ Lexington, Neb. 


GET FULL 

hay and prompt returns. Ship to John i 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rye straw wanted. 


HELP WANTED 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SHE: ‘PHERDS, MALE PUPS $5.50, FEMALES 


$2.7 75. Trained dogs $15. Complete instruc- 
cod for training stock dogs $l. Northwest- 
ern Kennels, Mankato, Minn. 


FOR SALE-RLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
puppies $7 each; parents good stock dogs. 


John Dehr, Thornton, Iowa. - 
SPAYED SHEPHERD PUPS, 8 MONTHS 
old, $5; from good stock. J. F. Cunning- 
ham, Be ide, ,_ lows New _ oe 
os __COLLIES _ 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES “FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A_ trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding milfiens of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can-work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers weicome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
a? paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
= Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
y., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA— 


crops grow- 








a Fe 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, 
Where farmers are prosperous, 
ing year around, land priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board (County, Chamber Commerce), 
Modesto, Calif. 
ES és 
ALBERTA IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE. 
$20.00 to $50.00 per acre. Reasonable cash 
payments. Stop paying rent and own your 
own home in Alberta. Write for price list. 
Purcell-Cote Co., 800 Lancaster Bidg., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. _ 





~ MINNESOTA 


COME TO MINNESOTA- STAY AND PROS- 
per. Healthful climate, reasonably- priced 
improved or unimproved land, plenty of rain, 





good crops. The greatest dairy state—cream- 
eries everywhere. Fine schools, churches, 
neighbors, communities. You'll do better 
here. Wonderful lakes for recreation. Send 


interesting facts. 
Minnesota 
Minn. 


book full 
Thousand Lakes 
Assn., 1428 University Ave., 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY 

Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 


of 
Greater 
St. Paul, 


now for free 


Ten 








NEBRASKA ss 
164 ACRE RANCH, ROLLING SANDY 
loam, Niobrara on south border Pepper 
creek on north, 400 acres broke, ade quate im- 
provements, fenced, some hog tight, school 
ne Stockmens National Bank, Rushville, 
Neh. - 
~\ ollaces’ Former classified _ads put ‘you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 

















FARMS— | 





WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON 

to travel in country and take care of estab- 
lished business. Five good territories open 
in Iowa, Selling experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Good profits. No investment 
required. MgConnon & Co., Dept. FS3404, 
Winona, Minn. 

AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WHO SELL POULTRY SUPPLIES. 








Je have real opportunity for you. Write 
today. Address 1030C Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

AUTOMOTIVE 





MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 


plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 


LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—A FEW HIGH CLASS BELGIA AN 


stallions, with size quality -_ breeding at 

















sacrifice prices. Must sell. . Gerot, River- 

side, Iowa. 

TWELVE BELGIAN STALLIONS. BEST 
breeding. Very large, drafty, sound, styl- 

ish. Ages two to five. $500 to $1,000. Some 

less. i 


T. L. McManus, Rich Valley, Minn. 
GUERNSEYS 





GUERNSEY BULL, REGISTERED, 2 YEARS 
old, from Compton Bros.’ herd, Valley Junc- 
tion. H. M. Hill, Minburn, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS 
NINETY TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS; 120 
yearling steers, 60 steer calves, 120 heifer 
calves, 60 yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 20 
bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. Peterson, 
Keosauqua, Iowa. ; 
HOLSTEINS 
A NWMBER OF FINE HOL- 
Bred 














WE HAVE 


stein bulls for sale, ready for service. 





for type ard production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS 


FOR SALE—CAPTAIN ELIJAH PERCHE- 


ron stallion, ton horse. Recorded number 
196713, foaled June 2, 1923; sire Egotist, he by 
William 


Carnot 66666, dam Florence II 155120. 
Burkhalter, Corning, Iowa, R. 2. 
POLAND CHINAS 
GROWTHY SEPTEMBER POLAND 
China boars, immuned. $20 takes them. 
Choice goes first. Certificate furnished. F. 
Marion Pray, Allerton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


-_ AUCTIONEERS 








BIG, 














_______ELECTRICAL BARGAINS 
ONE-FOURTH HORSE WESTINGHOUSE 


and General Electric, alternating and di- 
rect current motors, $8.75. One-half horse 
Wagner, Century and Robbins & Myers, re- 


alternating motors, $22.50; 


pulsion-induction, 
500-watt, 32 and 


three-fourths horse, $27.50. 


110-volt, 1,750 speed, General E lectric gen- 
erators, $18.50; 750-watt, $29. One-sixth horse, 
32-volt, Westinghouse _ motors, 06.50. All 


above are brand-new, with pulleys. Write us 
for prices on others. Electrical Surplus Co., 
Dept. 14, 1911 Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


GOPHER TRAPS 
POCKET GOPHER TRAPS, RENKEN SURB 


catch; circular free. A. Renken Trap 
Co., G-444, Crete, Neb. 


HOG SICKNESS 

ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 

trouble raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in- 
fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds in 
the U. S. and Canada. “Treatment: Easy to 
give! Hogs like it! Quick results! Free in- 
formation. State number of hogs you have 
and ages. Describe condition. Federal Con- 
centrates Co., Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 


REMEDIES 


FOR SALE—THE “MAGIC” HOG AND 
poultry remedy. For the diseases of hogs 
and poultry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Especially good for baby chicks. 
Cora E. Sharp, Havelock, | Towa. 
INCUBATORS 4 
INCUBATORS—LESS THAN 
Sizes, one hundred, $10.35; 
two hundred, $18.35; five 
Coal Brooder, $11.30. All 

















pee 
OLD TRUSTY 

factory prices. 
hundred fifty, $12.75; 
hundred Reliable 


new stock, original crates. Mail check with 
order today. Poultry Supply Company, Ot- 
tumwa, Towa. 





KODAK FINISHING 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX ~PERMA- 
tone, beautiful border prints for 20c (silver). 
Finest workmanship, lightning service. Inter- 
Ocean, Litchfield, Illinois. 

TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 





POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 

















W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
_ TIRES | 
ORDER GOODRICH “SILVERTOWN TIRES 
at these prices: 29x4.40-$8.65; 3(x31%-$7.30. 
Unlimited guarantee. Nelson Garage, Elmore, 
Minn. im 
TOBACCO 
OLD HOMESPUN TOBACCO, GUARAN- 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 
smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Pay when received. 


Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 
TRUCK BODIES 


ABINGDON TRUCK BODIES AND WAGON 
boxes. Save money by buying direct from 
manufacturer. Freight paid to your station 
or drive-ins mounted at factory free of charge. 
Write for literature and new low prices. 
Coons Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, I 


USED CARS 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 

Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. All makes and models, $100 
and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-M Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. 


Pipe included. 























= = 








PAY FREIGHT 








on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
field, Il. 
FOX CUBS 
WANTED—RED FOX CUBS, MINK AND 


Remember, write us for highest 
selling. We pay express, fur- 
nish crates, instructions, etc. Minnesota Fur 
Ranch, Frost, Minn. 
RED FOX PUPS WANTED—LARGE OR 
small lots. Before selling elsewhere write: 
Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. “Pankratz 
pays most.” Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. 


badgers. 
price before 








200 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. AUCTION 
methods $1. American Auction College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BABY CHICK FEEDS 
CLIP THIS AD AND GET 25 LBS. OF MID- 
west Buttermilk Baby Chick Mash on 30 
days’ trial. Scientifically compounded. Thor- 
oughly tested before placed on market. Ask 
us to tell you what it has done. C. Shannon, 
4th and Eim, Des Moines. 
SEND $3.25 FOR BEST. NO-CORN CHICK 
feed you ever used. $3.75 for better starting 
mash. Both guaranteed. Sac City Flour and 
Feed Store, Sac City, Iowa. 








WANTED—RED FOX PUPS AND LIVE 
mink. Will pay highest prices. Address, 

Ten Thousand Lakes Fur Farms Corporation, 

Lake Elmo, Minn. 

WE PAY $ EACH FOR UNINJURED RED 
fox cubs. We pay express and C. O. D. 

charges. Ship to Harold Matz, Wells, Minn. 


PIGEONS 
WILL PAY TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cents per dozen delivered to me any time in 
April for your live, old, healthy, common 
barnyard pigeons with full wings. Ship by 
express. Robert E. Cox, 303 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IL 














| cial bulletin on that breed. 








BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS— GU ARAN. 

teed quality. vot like ordinary chicks at 
all—larger, full bodied, brighteyed, vigoroys. 
For the fifth year sent with guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks. Sold on guarantee) 
egg-production standards, up to 175 to my 
eggs per year, determined by the flock ayer. 
age of our heavy-laying strains. Record of 
pérformance, trapnest, pedigreed males used 
are from 200 to 292 egg 4 Customers re. 
port flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs per hen 
per year. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, White Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons. Bred early maturing 
and foreheavy winter laying. Prices very low 
for such guaranteed quality. Now is 
time to order for May delivery. Due to de. 
mand, orders must be booked well in advance, 
Catalog free. Thoroughly describes our un. 
usual breeding process and shows reports 
from many customers. Please mention breed 
interested in and we will also send our spe. 
Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just address 
Peters Master-Control Farm, Box 264, New. 








ton, Iowa. 
BETTER BABY CHICKS—Because we have 
been furnishing thousands of customers 


with livable baby chicks for years, we feel a 
deep responsibility. Our interest does not 
stop when your order is filled. We want to do 
everything in our power to have you raise 
as large a percentage of the chicks bought as 
possible. We have, year after year, im proved 
our flocks and supervised their matings and 


feeding so that we send out big, rugged 
chicks bred to live. As rs. Logan, of La- 
motte, Iowa, says: ‘The chicks I received 


from you last March were wonderfully healthy 
ones, raised nearly all.’”’ As we produce near- 
ly 6,000 baby chicks daily, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer you the following low prices: 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 
hundred; Barred, White and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
White Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
hundred. Special matings and three-week-old 
chick prices on request. Send only $2 per 
hundred to book order. We will ship C. 0. D 





Lincolnway Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 

Box W, Dewitt, Towa. 

PROF. KING’S GU ARANTEED CHICKS, 
Iowa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 

ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Fin- 


est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C. . if you prefer. — 
and White Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, 

W. Wyandottes, Buff and White ieee 


R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leghorns, 
$12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver W yan- 
dottes, $16; assorted lots, first choice, $12; 


second choice, $9. Also Light Brahmas and 
Black Giants. Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 
(large type) ducklings, $26. My valuable 32- 
page book, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 


is free with each order. You can _ succeed 
with my chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
King’ s lowa Chick Hatche ry, Iowa ¢ City. Iowa. 


“AMERICA’S WONDER LAYERS. FARROW 

Star Mating White Leghorns could not have 
a better name. More poultry raisers are ev- 
ery day appreciating the big profits they get 
from Farrow Star Mating White Leghorns. 
Here are a few results. Mrs. Frank Bahling, 
Iowa, bought 500. First pullet started laying 
at four months. Ralph Elliott averaged 1976 
eggs per pullet in one year from 500 Farrow 
Wonder Layers. Mrs. A. Moen, Wisconsin, 
made $78 clear profit above feed cost during 
December from 160 Farrow Wonder Layers. 
Arthur Burch, Illinois, gets 90 to 95 eggs daily 
from 150 Farrow Wonder Layer pullets. It is 
the winter eggs that pay the big profits. This 
is why you should start this season with Far- 
row W onder Layers. You get the benefit of 
12 years’ experience in breeding for high egg 
production. Send for our beautiful 5-color, 52 
page catalog free. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 47, Peoria, Illinois. 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
Our Dependable age: are all A. P. A. cer- 
tified in grades “A” or “B’’—culled, inspected 
and mated by Judge ¥. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva 
bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of tee ae quality chicks when you 
want them Nhite or Brown Legh: Orns 
S. C. Anconas Ghanem strain), 100 for $11.25 
400 for $43.50. § Anconas (Ash strain), 
C. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
$52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—100 for $14; 40) for 
$54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
light and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. P 












1ces 


on “Select and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our guarantee to elive! 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 


books your order. 25c per BF discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sum 
nyside Hatehery, Dept. 211, West Liberty, la 


EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 
to 20 per cent early discount on eegs and 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. atalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS—OUR BOOK TELLS ; HOW 
to raise them for profit. Plans for housing 
and book free. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La 
Plata, Mo 
OVER # DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat 
alog. Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 11% 
Webster City, Towa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you # 
touch with a market for farm land that 
be reached in no other way. \ 
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| Our Readers Market 


BABY CHICKS 


ANCONAS 


SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA HICKS, 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, KeHogg, Iowa. 


BUFF CHICKS 




















BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes and Buff geese eggs. Van de Waa 








Flectric Hatchery, Orange City, Towa. 
LEGHORNS 
iiitHs EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 


$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 





HATCHING EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


_ SEED CORN 








WHITE ROCKS, 20 YEARS. EGGS $3 PER 
hundred. Eugene Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 





DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS $5 
per 100. Leonard Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
STRONGLY FERTILE. SINGLE COMB RED 
hatching eggs, $5 per hundred. Culled, 
tested, dark, heavy layers. Males 8-19 Ibs. 
Mrs. P. O. Stone, Ames, Iowa, R. 3. 
MIXED SINGLE AND ROSE COMB R. I. 
Red hatching eggs. Hen-hatched, heav 
layers. $5 per 100, $2.75 per 50. Mrs. C. 7. 
Lorence, Marathon, Iowa. 
PUREBRED S. C. RED EGGS, HAROLD 
Tompkins strain, $5, 105. Mrs. Willard Tay- 
lor, Iowa City, Iowa. 
ed WYANDOTTES 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE HATCHING 
eggs, culled flock, $14 per case, $5 per hun- 
Schleswig, Iowa. 


























strain stock. Records as high as_ 332 eggs, 
$13_per hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 

ORPINGTONS _ dred. Louie Kastner, 
BC¥F ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 = 


hundred. Bred for egg production. = 


birds; fine color. Satisfaction guarantee 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for ode delivery. Chicks, $12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith. Dewitt, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 
ANCONAS 


is YEARS A BREEDER OF SINGLE COMB 
Anconas. Eggs $4.50-100, $14 case. Chicks 
912-100. Marion Decker, Farnhamville, Iowa. 
ANCONA EGGS, $4-100. MAMMOTH TOU- 
25c each. Harry Balmer, 

















louse goose eggs, 
Monroe, lowa. 





ae COCHINS 

PUREBRED BUFF COCHIN HATCHING 

eggs, $2 for 15. Nannie Pence, Griggsville, 
Illinois. 








White LANGSHAN HATCHING EGGS. $2 
for 15, $% for 100. Herman Petersen, Cush- 
ing, lowa. 





LEGHORNS 
TANCRED STRAIN WHITE LEGHORN 
hatching eggs $5 per hundred, $15 per case. 
Mrs. Frank Efnor, Monroe, Towa, 1, 
c.. LEGHORNS 
HOLLY WOOD W. L. EGGS; VIGOROUS 
stock, results of years of careful breeding. 
High egg production, mated to cockerels of 
high producing dams, euasauneet fertility. 
$5-100, $15 case, prepaid. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, 
Corning, Iowa, R. 4. Mp teedl 
ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS FOR 
hatching; will sell for the remainder of the 
season at $4 per 100. $10 for case of 24 dozen. 
Reductions given on larger amounts. Mrs. 
Chas. Oelrich, Hull, Iowa. 
YOU'LL LIKE SELECTED, WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, hatching eggs, pe ang fer- 
tile, $5-195, $15 case. We breec bigger, better 
quality with type 250-325 egg blood. Mrs. 
Harry Murdock, Brooks, Iowa. 
BARRAN’S SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eggs $5 per 
100 postpaid. $4 at farm. Mrs. C. Wj. Carter, 
Linden, Iowa. 
TANCRED HATCHING EGGS FROM 250- 
332 egg blood. $4 per 100, $13 per case. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. Olive Duke, Sedalia, Mo, 
WHITE LEGHORN 


























HATCHING EGGS, 





culled, healthy, farm range. $4 per hun- 
dred. John Kramer, Ackley, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS, 


Schmidt strain, prize winning stock, $5.50 
per 100, $17.50 per case. Mrs. Earl D. Noller, 
Sigourney, Towa. 
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HATCHING EGGS PER 100 WHITE WYAN- 
dotte $%. Mammoth Pekin; flock $10; pen 15c 

each, postpaid. Mrs. Rex Keck, Laurens, Ta, 

DUCK EGGS 

MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 
7 per 100, $4 per 50. Large stock and good 

layers. Mrs. Clyde Foster, Grinnell, Iowa. 

PEKIN DUCK , EGGS, EXTRA LARGE 
stock, 11-$2, 30-$5. Theo. Martin, Martelle, 

Towa. i. 

WESCO’S M. W. PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 100-$7, 

50-$4. Write for circular. Mry F. N. Wesco, 

Newburg, Iowa. 

INDIAN RUNNERS, 335-EGG STRAIN, $1-12. 
Also feathers for sale. Ruth Lesh, Eagle- 

ville, Mo. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS“ "0c, $4.50 

for 50. Ganders. R. C. McCollem, Wenona, Ill. 


TOULOUSE ¢ GEESE 

FOR SALE—MAMMOTH TOU ULOUSE GOOSE 

eggs from 42 egg laying, prize winning 
strain; all old stock. Forty cents each, in 
lots of 10 and over 30 cents each, postpaid, _ 
sured. Mrs. Thomas Tash, Webster City, Ta. 

TURKEYS 

SALE FROM GIANT M. B. TUR- 
20 to 50, 45e each; 
Guaranteed 80 


Toms $9. 
































EGGS FOR S$ 
keys; 20 or less, 50c each; 
50 or more, 40c each; postpaid. 
per cent fertility and safe arrival. 
Mrs. ‘Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. hes 
MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS FOR SALE. 
Full blood stock. 10 eggs to hundred egg 
orders, 40 cents straight. Parcel post. In- 
sured, O. D. Alf. Oesterreicher, Titonka, 
Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
eggs, 45 cents each. Raleigh Messer, Hed- 
rick, Iowa. ey 2 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 40 
cents each. Excellent stock. Ralph Ball, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
WILLIAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
have won more Blue Ribbons at the Iowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 
strain. Won the Blue from Coast to Coast. 
Great layers. Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $17. 
H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Ta. 
SELECTED, DEPENDABLE LAYERS. SIN- 
gle comb, dark brown .Leghorns. Eggs 
$6-100, chicks $14-100, prepaid. Fertility and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Roger Jennings, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 
WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Begs. $10- rw. chicks, -100 Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. . Des Moines, Iowa. 
PU Sina ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Culled, healthy, farm range. ee oth 18 









































: years. Chicks $10-100 at farm, $12 shi 
BU hs a ce ge Dhar ange at — a Eggs $15 cise. Otto Muller, Griswold, Lai 
culled for egg production, ; reduction 
- larger amount. Harry Pingree, — laghaens, BO os —", peas 
owa. os « , 

hick Circul M 0. Roe, llevue, 

EVERLAY SINGLE, COMB W. HITE MIN: ll opm ual canie i ate 7 
orca eggs, $5.50-1 . mM. enry, ari- 
ton, ome MINORCAS 





LARGE BONED, PUREBRED S. C. WHITE 
Minoreas. Hatching eggs $5 per hundred. 
Mrs. C. K. Greer, Monticello, Iowa. 

Ss. C. BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS $5 
per hundred, sent postpaid. Harry Jasper, 

Granville, Towa. 

S.C. W. MINORCAS, HATCHING EGGS $5 
hundred. Will Suer, Bellevue, Iowa. 

z.. ORPINGTONS 

CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy lay- 























ers. Culled for production and disease. Buff 
specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.50-30. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, Iowa. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS, LARGE HEALTHY 


stock, excellent layers, eggs $4.50-100. Mrs. 
Dor i Paulson, Harlan, Towa, R. 5. 
KELLERSTRASS STRAIN WHITE ORPING- 
,.ton eggs $5-108 prepaid. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, 
Corning, Iowa. 
-_ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
sedi, ROCK FISHEL STRAIN, TRAP- 
ested for type and egg production. Healthy 
ze flock. gzs. $6-100; special pens, $2.50- 
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5 per cent fertility; postpaid. W. E. Me- 
Grath, Melrose, Iowa. 
PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCK EGGS 


irst prize Iowa State Fair young” pen pom 
cockerel for last three years; bred for type, 
r and production. Mrs. E. F. Morris, New 








ST ANDARD BRED WHITE ROCKS, FISHEL 
lirect eggs of noted production, $6.50-100. 
8&5 per cent fertility guaranteed. Ardo Keil, 
Bellevue, Towa. 
THOMPSON RINGLETS BARRED TO SKIN. 
; crapaeseus. Cert-o-culd eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, 
$3.59; 100, $6. Mrs. Lou H. Smith, Villisea, Ta. 
EC. as FOR HATCHING FROM THOMP- 
son’s best isaperial _ let strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. G. XN [Ro oyer, Kingsley, Ia. 
EXHIBITION. AND VITALITY DARK 
Barred Rock matin 
“uaranteed. Flatness hoy 
BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS. 
mating, prize winners, 30-$3, 50-$4, 











Northwood, Iowa. 


DARK 
100-$7. 





heo. Martin, Martelle, Iowa. 
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at $5 to $10 per 100."| 


BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
on txpe, bred to lay. 
Orange City, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 
MAMMOTH BRONZE BABY TURKEYS $7.50 


per dozen; eggs $4.50. Mrs. Sam Hoffman, 
Monticello, Iowa, R. 3 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! LY- 


man’s seed traces to orgiinal Grimm _ stock. 
Hardiest of alfalfas and highest in -feeding 
value. Yields for years without replanting. 
Seed scarified to increase germination. Also 
sweet clover and red clover. Order early! 
A «yman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 




















GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.80 PER BU., MON- 
tana grown, in state sealed bags: hardy 


northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; clover, $18, double 


recieaned; sweet clover, scarified, ; new 
timothy, $2.40; all guaranteed and_ sacked. 
Other ‘farm seeds at low prices. Write for 


samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 


Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 

“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 

alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 

falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 

farm. seeds. Write for samples and prices. 

De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 

Kalb, Ii. 

HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 

Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kansas. 

GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
pure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 




















isfactory. Ceo. Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 
_ BARLEY 
VELVET BARLEY. CLEAN, SMOOTH 
bearded, heavy yielder, long straw. The 
coming barley. $1.15 per bushel (recleaned), 
including new 2% bushel bags. Geo. 
Thiessen, Gaza, Towa. 
CANE 





HIGH GRADE AMBER CANE SEED $2.50 
per hundred, bags free. L. J. Maasdam, 
Lynnville, lowa. 


Sunrise Hatchery, * 








FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 

onion plans. Open field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety name. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early — 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75e; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500, 50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, Express collect: 6,000, 50. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 
CABBAGE PLANTS NOW READY. MY 

frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co: 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 








paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 


wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. Fulwood, Tifton, 





Georgia. 

LARGE PANSY PLANTS FROM BEST 
seed obtainable. Wonderful mixed colors, 3 

dozen $1, postpaid. Senator Dunlap straw- 


berry plants, fresh dug, large roots, 100-$1, 





200-$1.75, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 

Illinois. 

TOMATOES, FROST PROOF CABBAGE | 
and onions. ae, bme grown plants, 200- 

50c, 500-$1, 1,000-$1.75, 5,000-$7.50. Peppers, 100- 

50c, 500-$1.50, 1,000- 2 50, 5,000-$10. Prepaid; 


satisfaction guaranteed. Modern Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 
FREE PLANTS—BY C. O. D. MAIL OR EX- 
press, and charges: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$3.75. Free onion plants with every order for 
frost proof cabbage plants. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field 
grown, — varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
tomato, Ramnnde onion, $1, and Porto 
Rico yo "potato, $2, 1,000. "Acme Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. - 
TOMATOES, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
Bermuda onions. Good hardy plants _— 
grower. 200, @c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, , 5,000, $8 
Peppegs, eggplant, 100, @c; 500, $1.75. Pre- 
paid anywhere. Southern Plant Co., Ponta, 
Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plants. Prepaid mail, 500-$1; 1,000-$2. 
Expressed, 5,000-$3.75; 10,000-$7.50. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties 
now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, ya. 
10¢@ MASTODON STRAWBERRIES, $1.75; 100 
Dunlaps, 50c; prepaid. Walter Nelson, Es- 
sex, Iowa. 
50 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLA BULBS, LARGE 
blooming size, all colors, for only $1 post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLAS, ALL COLORS, 
1,000 small bulbs (bulblets) for only $1 post- 
































paid. se Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Cc. O. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE gt 
Leading varieties now ready: 500, 65c; 1,000, 


$1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


SEED CORN 

BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 

accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s sk Dent 7 
its superiority beyond question 
doubt. Authorities say, “Biaek’ s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing of the state.’ 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are ——s2 
share of this profit by ting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. rite a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 








list. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas 
County, Iowa. “Twenty years a seed corn 
specialist.” 





TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 

dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 
100 day yellow dent, an Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 20 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel shelled and graded, bags free. 
Circular and samples on request. Square Deal 
Seed Farm, Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 


PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central half of Illinois as proven 





by state and county yield tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 


teed satisfactory to purchaser; $5 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 
CERTIFIED EARLY MURDOCK SEED 
corn, yellow dent. Won first prize Interna- 
tional, Chicago, 1928; also first five acre state 
corn test; yielded 88.2 bushel per acre, dry 
corn basis; 100 per cent germination. Official 
test adapted to southern Minnesota, northern 
Iowa; $4 bushel, shelled, graded. Hans Leg- 
vold, Frost, Minn. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS_NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, 
Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 
open-polfinated corn in south-central section 
of 1928 Iowa state yield test. Seed guaran- 
teed in everyway . $4.50 bushel, shelled. Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, lowa. 
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REID'S" YELLOW DENT. PROVEN A HIGH 





yielder in state and county tests. Sack 
picked early. Rack dried. Shelled, graded 
and bagged. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
$4 per bushel; $3.75 in 5 bushel lots. Henry 
Birkeland, Nevada, Iowa. 

SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 


north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 = Shelled, graded, 
hagged. mn approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 
McCULLOCH HIGH YIELD IS THE HIGH- 

est yielding strain of corn in the corn belt, 
that’s adapted to three-fourths of Iowa; 9 
years’ tests have proven this. Ear tested, 
shelled, graded, $5 per bushel; practically dis- 
ease free. Fred McCulloch, NWartwick, lowa. 


SEED CORN—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC, SOME- 
thing new. ExceMent for rich soil and the 
silo. Raise 5 or 6 ears from one seed. Every 
ear saved early. Average germination 98 per 
cent. Write for circular and prices. Clarence 
Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 r cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $4 bu. lot, $3.50 five- 
bu. lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd Watt, 
Holstein, Iowa. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly- the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, lowa. 
REIDS YELLOW DENT, SILVERMINE, 
Krug; disease tested six years; sack picked; 
shelled and graded, germination 98 per cent, 
$3.50. Quality and germination guaranteed. 
De Wall Seed Co., Dept. W, W, Gibson City, _ Til. 
SEED CORN, COLU MBIAN, A ou ALITY. 12 
varieties. Purebred. Tested for 100 per 
cent vigorous germination an freedom from 
disease. Write for circular. Columbiana Seed 
Co., Eldred, Til. 
YELLOW SEED CORN, SHELLED AND 
graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, $5. Hybrid 
yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Iowa yield 
test. Send for leaflet giving history of Krug 
corn. Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 


KRUG SEED CORN. THIS STRAIN WON 
first in open pollinated class for south half 

of Iowa in 1926 and 1927. Germination 97 per 

cent; $4.50 per bushel. Russell S. Duvis, 

Clayton, I. 

IOLEAMING SEED CORN, EARLY PICXED 
and dried, germination test 98 to $3.50 per 





























bushel. Purity guaranteed, well adapted for 
—— central Iowa. L. N. Laursen, Humboldt, 
owa. 





BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination %4 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 


corn, produces as high as five and six ears 





per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





IOLEAMING SEED CORN A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years im 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days: earli- 
er than Reid’s. rmination and purity guar- 
anted; $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty, low. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN, CAREFULLY 
selected, dried, shelled, graded, sacked. $5 
per bushel. A high yielder. Gets ripe. Write 
today to Wilkinson & Boysen, Dewitt, lowa. 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better: 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Towa. ee: 
EARLY REID’S AND EARLY YELLOW 
Dent seed corn $3.50 bushel, shelled and 
graded. Choice Manchu soybeans, $2.25 
bushel. Abvin Sewers, Story City, Tewa. 
KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
Galva, _ 
HIGH YIELD, PRIZE WINNING. REID’S 
Yellow Dent seed corn, $3.50 a bushel; 15 
day retest. I. M. Halder, Laurens, Tows. 
GOLDEN KING—THE WONDER CORN OF 
northern Iowa. For circular write Wm. Me- 
Arthur, Mason City, Iowa. = 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES CLARAGE 
seed corn. Clarage frodvect world’s high- 
est yields. Dunlap & n Williamsport, Ohio. 
KRUG IOWA SILVER MINE; REID’S YEL- 



































low dent; 9 test; shelled, graded, socks 
free, $3 bushel. R. C. McCollem, Wenona, TI. 
SOYBEANS 





$2.25 PER BUSHEL; 
Recleaned. E. J. 


MANCHU SOYBEANS, 
$2.15 in ten bushel lots. 
Olson, Stanton, Iowa. ek 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $2.15 PER BUSHEL. 
Bags free. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
SWEET CLOVER 
IMPROVED SWEET CLOVER. WHY PLANT 
the native woody sweet clover? Try Chant- 
land’s sweet clover, a biennial from Huban. 
Price $7.50 per bushel. T. A. Chantland, 
Badger, Towa. 
YELLOW SWEET CLOVER SEED. D. ST! ATE 
tested; 99.5 purity, 97 germination; $4.50 per 
bushel, ‘sacks included. D. Bennett & Son, 
R. 1, Anthon, Towa. | 


WATER ROUTE FOR WESTERN 
CANADA 

The last spike on the Hudson Bay rail- 
way will be driven this summemr with 
due ceremony by Senator George P. Gra- 
ham, who turned the first sod on the 
railway in 1916. This interesting event 
will not mark the completion of the rail- 
way, but only that the 510 miles of steel 
are linked up from The Pas to Churchill, 
the tidal terminus of the road. After 
the last spike has been driven, most of 
the trackage will have to be ballasted 
and made ready for operation. It is ex- 
pected the railway will be completed in 
1930. It is being built by the Canadian 
government to provide a much shorter 
route from the farms of western Canada 
to -Europe. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 


nuw 149 per cent of pré-war and 100 per | 


cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wagegz 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 














































































1,300-pound fat cattle ............ 176| = 101 
1,100-pound fat cattle - 177} 105 
Canners and cutters .... ina 193} 103 
BONO sisssssnniestesaea pnsesuserrovrenntnerivnt 181) 94 
HOGS—At Chicago 
FLCAVY NOB crrcececcrsccesceccoossccnscscsees 139! 133 
Light hogs 138) 132 
Pigs .. 128 139 
Sows (rough) spiebanbiabatpesienmtanuisnad 128 135 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
LAMDS ....ssserssrorsersseersereesoeseseseereeeeee| — 206]——-100 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston} 172) $8 
Light cow hides at Chicago..| 101) 58 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— r 
OTT, INO. BBO secssessscssectevees 135) 92 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 107} 83 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. i“ 110} 71 
Wheat, No. 1 northern main’ 102) 79 
On towa Sacto | | 
Corn  osesndphekaniesinaseaboneiaabenesapenh 138) 94 
Oats REI. 96} 80 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 147). —«-80 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 161) 95 
Bran, at Kansas City. ‘ 104 71 
Shorts, at_ Kansas C ity. eat 116 82 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 114/116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 173) 116 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ......... | 147] 10 
Clover seed, at Toledo . | 190} 103 
Timothy seed, at Chic age Saab 77| 13 
Cotton, at New York ... al | 
Eggs, at Chicago sree | 
PROVISIONS—At “Chicago 
Lard .| 109 102 
Sides 124 118 
Ham ... 168 124 
106 


Bacon sso 
















































93 
4 
94 
85 
92 
96 
81 
v 84 
September } 117 86 
ard— | 
May ... 110} 102 
a 114] 102 
Se ptember. si evnegamneccabaucapenbove 113} 102 
Sides— | 
May : 122| 115 
July its | 120) 114 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at t Connellsville .... ~ gs} 110 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 113 97 
Copper, at New York .............. 142) 165 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 210; 3146 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) sscacsnneaabacontuippslenanion 204 112 
—_— pine (southern) 
No, 2 com. boards.. 200) 118 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish), 202} 113 
Cen ment_..... | 139) 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | ] 
outside of New York, | 
MONTH OF BEALCH «.vccecscesssessrsecee | 236 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York. 214 184 
Industrial stocks . 403 130 
Railroad stocks 36 104 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 











age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63,8 cents an hour, as. compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in [Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.29 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.78 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 30, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and cuke 83 per cent, grain 
104 per cent, livestock 90 per cent, lum- 
ber 95 per cent, ore 103 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY ,WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43%c, week before 44%,c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 21°%,c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 25%4c, week before 
26c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 34c, week before 





36c; broilers, last week 35c, week be- 
fore 34c; geese, last week 19c, week be- 
fore 21c. 
ARGENTINE OORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 


last week for 86%4c, week before 84%4c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
> 
a © 2 
¢)/ eis 
z % 
© Ol 
Med. and heavy wt. 


beef | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week 





Week before .. 812 
Good— | 

LiaSt WEEK a...cccscrcccoccscorseee|13.00)13 13.08 

Week before seescoow severe] L22 88) 13 12.82 
Medium— | 

TARIBU: BOI: sscisvstppscsssien sooeee | 12.90/12.88/12.38 

Week DefOre  seecccosrscseeere| 12.38/12. 75|12.25 
Common— ash, 

4ast week . ie os 10.75)10.8 10. 62 
Ww eek before... 





Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 

Last week ......0. 

Week before 























Medium and good— es | 
Last week .88/13.12/12.75 
WOOK: DETOLC. sicisccsiceccscnss 12.75/13.00)12.75 

Common— | | 
Last Week ...ssscssssssssseses.(10.75110.88!10.62 
Week before -/10.50/10.88 10.62 

Butcher cattle— | | 

Heifers— | 
Last WeeK a.....ccccsccssssssseee| 11.98] 11.88/11.00 
Week before cesses eossecee| AAs AS) 11.62)11.13 

Cows— | | 
BABE WOOK sciscsccassstecinsetions 9.50! 9.75] 9.25 
Week before cecesccorroccere| 9.25} 9.38] 9.12 

Bulls— | 
DASE WHOK nicnncae sovsoveeee} 8.88] 9.12] 8.50 
Week before .... eo 9.25] 8.50 

Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ... | 7.00) 7.12) 6.50 
Week before soe! 6.75] 7.00] 6.25 

Stockers and — s— | 
Last week o .-(11.25/11.38'11.00 








Week before pies 11.25/11.25)11.00 
Cows and heifers— | | 

Last week ... ere 50) 9.00 

Week before . | 9.50 














Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week 111.08/11,.45 11.08 
Week before 0.90/11.20/10.82 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | ! | 





Last week ... .10}11.50/11.22 











Week before | 92) 11.25|10.78 
Light (150-200 Ibs. | 

Last week ..... /10.5 95) 11.38/11.10 

Week before .. {10,78}11. 12/10.82 
Light lights (130- 150 lbs.) | | 

Last week. ......000 110.58/10.83/10.70 





Week before .....rcccccccosees }10.50/10.58'10.50 
Smooth and rough ; 
heavy packing sows 


(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week . 
Week before... 

Pigs (130 lbs. dow n= 
Last WEEK .....ccccssceseress 
Week before. Sanpnssbanene 


9.80 
9.62 





cee. Ae 9.80 
se sssenonel 9.55) 9.90 








Stock pigs— | | 
RRSE WCNC scccinccvcsannciade A ee 9.55 
Week before ccc! 9.TD3lesnee| 9.90 

SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 

medium to pare | | 


Last week .......... 
Week before .... | 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week .......... 
Week before’ — 
Yearling wethers, medium | 








to prime— | 
MRE WIE ccciccssessctomneeiccd .88/13.5 3.12 
Week before 12.88/13. 2.62 











Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ....... seoeseese| 9.75110.38! 9.75 
Week before RE | 9.75'10°38! 9.50 
“NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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*Quotations at Des Hoines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 





| “kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 


M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 































Be | Me, | We, ” 
om oN aN ae 
- < Oe S a 
Oo on on er: 
a. 1.4, 1 ft te 
fe} 22 | £2 | gas 
Bs | Fa ea Soo 
Iowa .... { 68.2{ 101.3] 117.2 69.4 
Illinois | 47.4{ 68.5} 110.1! 67.0 
Missouri . | 76.9! 86.0) 94.4) 65.5 
Nebraska 58.3 69.8! 101.6 69.4 
Kansas ... 107.2{ 118.8, 79.9{ 84.4 
Indiana 65.2! 65.1) 112.7} 61.5 
ONIO weeecsseseet 49.1, 75.3] 118.9] 54.2 
Total 7 corn | 
belt states..! 71.6 91.3) 100.9} 73.0 
Week ending March 29, 1929, as a per- 


centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending March 23, 1928—Iowa, 179.6 
per cent; Illinois, 214; Missouri, 103.9; Ne- 
braska, 118.7; Kansas, 87.1; Indiana, 146.8; 
Ohio, 116.3; total, seven corn belt states, 
127.2 per cent. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal lard bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%4c. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.38, week be- 
fore $13.43. Chicago—Last week $11.85, 
week before $11.80. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1ic, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 20.65c. Iowa_ ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 77%¢ 
for No. 3 shelled and 75%c for No. 4 
shelled, new oats 40%,c, and wheat $1. 00%. 
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HAY 
AY | Livestock Receipts and. 
| 2 
5 |. Prices 
= = | %& | Hog prices are 100 per cent of the ten. 
= 2 § year ig as contrasted with 123 per 
S az cent for fat cattle, 91 per cent for sheep 
ro) MIO and 113 per cent for lambs, : 
Siz - - ; The following table gives data as tog 
. Mixed clover, No. 1— tog percentage of ten-year average for re. 
LASt WEEK ...ccrerccsserrnee ercces feoeee eves 22.00 ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
~~ W eek before SERENE SLR 22.50 week by week for the past eight weeks 
Timothy, No, 1— e m Each week is compared with the ten-year 
LIEU WOOK. snnnctcasbicseremniscds Htertt sorcerer 21,50 average of the corresponding week, thus 
WEEK DefOre sesverorsecsoreeee|«sereoree evveveses | 22.00 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Alfalt: i, choice— | *HOGS 
Last Week ssssssssous stessssevees]25.25}32.25] 
WY OOK BDOLOPO: sicsmtcacsoctive 25.25/ 32.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 2 [eg 
TAOt WEEK: « cccsncscsnscncncie 24.00/29.25 adh 
Week before wu. seceseseeeee | 24,00129.25 Zo} Zz] 
Alfalfa, standard— BO) BH! 
Last week .. 22.50/25.50 $2| So 
Week before ».|22.50/25.50 eS} os} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | a0 | ee| 
Last WEEK ...cccccore ecccssveevee [21.001 21. 70 tchraare 1k — 
WEEK DEFOTE croccocercooceeee}21.00) 21.25 + chet 3 to 38 18 74 
nt eee — coe -, | March 1to 7 ai os 77 
sast WOOT ccctsvcssmenticmecn 9.50) 7.50/10.50 March 8 to "9 71| 
Week DefOre sevscecssesreeene 9.50] 7.50/10.50 | March 15 to 78| 85 
RAIN March 22 to = 98 90) 
sncitiinaiias 2 G March rw to A feisgebeonl 70 76 
> = Po es Ee! pee ccamenaa 87 85 
5 é' {CATTLE 
a & - 3 February 15 to 21. 72) 71) 114 
@ $ e February 22 to 28 69 80; 115 
‘ a = E - March l1to 7... 79 78) 115 
w : la March 8 to 14... 74 85} 11 
S) ° a 6 
- . March 15 to 21 7} 100) #118 
Corn, No. 2Y— March 22 to 28 . 88} 92) 118 
Last week ..../ .93 87 88 March 29 to April 4 id 67 77} 120 
cleeksbefore | 90%] .83 | 83% April 5 to 12 wees 86] 92] 123 
orn, NO. — ~ a 
Last Week wu. 90%] .86 | .86%4| .85 {SHEEP 
Pgs: Si x wwe} 8844] 82 | .81%4) 81% | February 15 to 21...) 99] 106) 1 
“Last week | .88%| 08%! .94%| 93. | Jenene oe °3 98 a oy & 
Fa... eek before ...| .8614] .79%4] .7914 7944 March 8 to 14 .. 123 1i9| 87 
ats— F 2 64 P 7 
Last week wu 51%] .48 | 52} 45% | March 16 to 21 .. waa o 
ae before ...] .48 | .46 | .48%] .43% | March 29 to April 4. 82} 108} 89 
€ y— ; =} ( 
San ede 1 65 65 rs ME: Sees 116] 135) 1 
F Week before ....| .65 61 .63 tLAMBS 
tve— = 
yr - February 15 to 21... 99/ 106] 109 
tee ay 1.03 | .95%4/ .97 February 22 to 28 wicmun| 84 106| 109 
_Week before ....|1.01 | .93%4) .95 March 1 to 7 ...... | 73] 111] 108 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) n : March 8 to 14 ... 123] 119) 111 
Last week ....... = 21 1.13 /1.1914}1.11%4 March 15 to 21 64 93! 111 
Week before Lis. 11.16. 13.30. 13:09 March 22 to 28 o 102 122! 11 
FEEDS March 29 to April  & 82] 108) 112 
OO Ee | ere 116] 135) 113 
pl 2 * | *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
© 51% a | seven markets. 
if a.1c& . +Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
2 g S ca tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
3 2 
EZ, ele] als CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
a2) eye]; ayo = 
Bran— j | | | 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
Last week...... 5! 22.75 30.00' | | | : 
Week before.. 2.75/30.00} April 5. 55] 8.50] 10.95] 12.10 
— ' soles eclea.ea April 6. ol 8.50) 10.95! 12.10 
ape , 4 29'75'3 April 8. 50} 8.75] 11.00) 12.10 
Week before....| |27.50/22.75/84.00; April 9. .25| 8.85] 10.85! 11.99 
St eeu. .eaael i32.00 April 10 . 35] 8.75) 10.85| 12.90 
Week before...|32, = ae ea 32.00 es BOh ETE 90.06) 12.18 
Linseed meal | | | 
(0. «p= } | CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
Last week........(51.25]..... | | } = 
Week before.. -\o1, 25) | | } | 
Cottonseed (41 { } | 1929 | 1928 1927 | 1926 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week........{44.00 | | ADT] 5 crccccccsssssee] .9024] 9946] .74 | 
Week before..../45.00| | April 6.. | 90%] 9914] .76 | 
Tankage— ae April 8. wef 9216] 9934 175%) 
Last WEK......0.[esseee| 20.00]. s.0r00-.|89.00/67.50 April 9 .. 92%, 11.0034) 7534 
Re before... | .scereee |70.00}....0....)80. a April 10 .. | .921411.00 7D | 
Gluten— | { APTA TY csncsesinicecaeeee] 92% |L 02% 04" | . 
Last week........ 7 a ~ pee Res de {38.65 l — : 
Week before.. a senmaiesl 41.65 EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in 
April were 1,647,000 bushels, as -com 
pared with 2,952,000 bushels for the week 
before and 2,855,000 bushels for the sa 
week last year. Exports of corn the firs 
week in April were 511,006 bushels, as 
compared with 275,000 bushels the week 
before and 1,007,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in April were 144,000 bushels, as 
compared with 102,000 bushels for the 
week before and 164,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the first week in 
April were 13,426,000 pounds, as compared 









with 9,951, 000 pounds the week before 
and 12,276,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the first 


week in April were 4,105,000 pounds, as 
compared with 3,268,000 pounds the week 
before and 3,183,000 pounds for the sa! 
week last year. 


AIRPLANE HANGAR OF BALED HAY 

The new hangar of J. W. Hiles, at 
Gothenburg, Neb., in which he proposes 
to house twenty airplanes, being con- 
structed of baled hay with reinforced ce- 
is one of the 





ment around each bale, 
unique buildings in the state of Ne- 
braska, 

Like the capitol at Lincoln, it has at- 


tracted attention from visitors as far 


east as New York and as far west as 
Honolulu. The building is not as yet 
completed, but the walls are laid a id 


Hiles has started to stucco part of it. 
The baled hay is laid like brick in the 
wall with the cement around each bale 
and with cement reinforced with steel. 
The building is in the shape of a circle, 
with a large door on each side. He plans 
to put two coats of stucco over the entire 
outside and inside of the baled hay con- 
struction. 





Mabel: ‘“Aren’t you crazy for sum- 
mer?” ; 
Gert: “Yes, I can hardly wait for the 


time to come when I can be as warm 
from my knees down as I am from my 
knees up.” 


19294 
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z Fresh From the Country 
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Central—Webster County, April 12— 
Fifty per cent of oats are sowed by this 
‘ime, but a heavy rain on the 10th and 
ith has stopped work for a while. Grass 
.. coming fast for this time of year. Pig 
erop is about normal. More baby chicks 
now than have been for a long while. 
They are mostly doing well. ; Legg pro- 
duction above normal. Price is 21 cents 
yy dozen.—H. E, McCracken. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, April 12— 
The sun is shining and melting the snow 
ter the big blizzard on the 10th. The 
roads and yards are full of slush. A few 
farmers are thru sowing. A good many 
vould have finished the day of the bliz- 
gard if it hadn’t stormed. About every 
“oe would have finished this week. What 
was sown before the Easter blizzard is 
sprouted nicely. Some early garden and 
potatoes Dlanted.—E, A. McMillin. 
South-Central—Wayne County, April 12 
ice last night. Roads and fields 


pe 


né 


—Froze 

ahi. Some oats sown and up. Some 
,sow yet. A few have started spring 
owing. Eggs 22 cents, cream 45 cents. 
Grass starting finely. 3utcher stuff in 


Souder. 





good demand.—Pearl D. 
Eastern—Clinton County, April 11—Due 
favorable weather and soil conditions, 


field work is quite well advanced, altho 

small grain is not all in yet, and a 
old rain today will retard field opera- 
tions of all kinds. Much alfalfa is being 
nut in, and that put in last spring is 


Jooking fine. All orchard trees about 
ready to bloom, and the fruit outlook is 
good if we escape late frosts. Some po- 
tatoes planted and early gardens up. 
Lots of little pigs, but the lamb crop 
seems light. No sickness reported in 
stock.—Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, April 11— 
seeding goes slowly, on account of wet 
ground, The clover looks very good, 
Eggs are not hatching well. Lambs are 
doing well. Little pigs are later than 
usual, Secondary roads are not good. 
Berry bushes and rose bushes are winter 
killed in some places, and the rabbits 
have done a good deal of damage. Straw- 
perry plants wintered well.—A. A. Hal- 
lett. 

Central—Dallas County, April 6—Sum- 
mer weather for nearly a week has put 
oat sowing into full swing. Ground gen- 
erally in good shape. Very little plowing 
for corn done yet, as old ground is too 
wet. Pastures, wheat and new meadows 
are starting in good shape. It looks now 
as if grass would be available early. Not 
as many early pigs as usual, and not 
very good luck on the average. About 
the average number of cattle on feed.— 
H. C. Flint. 
Central—Story County, 
heavy rain, thunder, lightning and hail 
storm caught farmers on the way from 
town Saturday evening. Many were stuck 
in old mudholes. Rain put the ground in 
better shape for working. Oat seeding 
and husking will be finished this week 
if weather permits. Many little pigs, 
lambs and chickens. Colts beginning to 
arrive. Ernest Hunter, north of Ames, 
has thirty lambs from seventeen ewes— 
three pairs of triplets. Pastures are com- 
ing finely. New electric line for farmers 
being put thru county. Bond issue car- 
ried big. —Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Apr. 
§—The season is progressing nicely, but 
somewhat damp or moist as to the weath- 


April 10—A 


er; consequently, field work is slowed 
down considerably, compared to other 
seasons. <A little too cool for best grow- 


ing conditions. Soils are wet and heavy. 
The spring pig census is in the making, 
and seems quite satisfactory. We have 
had some unusually warm days and sud- 
den changes of temperature, followed by 
rain and hail, which sent the gullies roar- 
ing a few minutes following.—Arthur 
Nelson, 

Southern—Marion County, April 11—Oat 
seeding is probably a little more than 
half done, but recent cold rains, with very 
little fair weather, promise to greatly 
delay the remaining work. A number of 
farmers are plowing. There is very lit- 
ule winter wheat here. I believe there is 
less than 10 per cent of the average acre- 
age. The prospect for wheat looks good. 
Seed potatoes are 50 to 65 cents per bush- 
el. A larger than usual acreage of pota- 
toes is being put out.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 
__Northwestern—Sioux County, April 8— 
This is a beautiful spring day. Farmers 
are busy in the fields. Sweet clover seed 
's in demand. Because of the snow and 
cola weather early in the season, not 
Many very early chicks were hatched. 
Loss in early pigs was heavy. Roads off 
the gravel are rough. Eggs bring 23 
cents, sweet clover seed 8 cents.—Mrs. 
A. B. Maynard. 

‘ Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 

April 12—Weather cold and rainy; ground 
i many places too wet to work. Hillside 
farms are O. K. now for disking. Some 
ave grain sown. Few gardens are plant- 
ed. The pig crop is still peculiar; some 
have usual percentage, while others were 
able to save only one-fifth of their pig 
TOP. Hard freeze April 11. Hard to de- 
ermine the damage. Blue grass about 














four or five inches high. Some are hav- 
ing success with baby chicks. Much 
plowing to be done.—Mrs. J. N. A. 
Eastern—Jones County, April 13—Some 
late seeding unfinished on account of 
rain. Early sown oats, new seeding and 
pastures showing up finely. Not so much 
barley sown as last year. Some report 
some difficulty with spring pigs. Some 
farmers paying more attention to raising 
beef cattle. Market hogs rather scarce. 
Very few cattle on feed.—Duane Rigby. 
Southeastern—Washington County, Apr. 
11—Cold rain for two days, which is de- 
laying field work. Farmers are plowing 
for corn. The warm weather has brought 
out pastures rapidly. The spring is, on 
the whole, promising. Produce markets 
continue steady. Cream 47 cents, eggs 
23 cents. Livestock pretty well shipped 
out.—J. J. McConnell. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, April 12 
—Furm work has been held up this week 
considerably, owing to rain. Light frosts 
the last two mornings. Small grain seed- 
ing practically completed last week. Con- 
siderable sod being plowed. The unusual 
warm weather of last week has started 
all vegetation with a rush. Grass has a 
nice start; last year’s seeding looks fine; 
lawns are ready to mow. Winter wheat 
looks good except in some spots where it 
was winter killed. Planting potatoes and 
making garden are in order. Some disk- 
ing corn stalks and others raking and 
burning them. Ground in general not 
working up as well as we would like to 
see it. Considerable fencing being done, 
as usual. Roads are real bad; in places 
some roads are impassable; some places 
being planked in order to get thru. Every 
one complaining of poor luck with pigs, 
with few exceptions, and looks like a 
small spring pig crop. Other young stock 
about as usual. Have seen no young 
colts yet. 3aby chicks beginning to ar- 


rive. Every one is quite busy.—C. L. 
Duncan. 
ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, April 1l1— 
Having lots of rain. Nothing done in 


the fields this week. Several farmers are 


not done sowing oats. Early oats are 
looking good. Most wheat is fine. Clo- 


ver looks fair. Pastures are good. Nearly 
everybody seems to have good luck with 
spring pigs.—Elmer Varner. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Last night (Thursday), we had won- 
derful radio. 3eing tired when I came 
home, sleep overtook me, and until near- 
ly ten o'clock my company was not much 
good to anybody. My wife says she 
would rather listen to static than to my 
snores. Well, when I woke up the radio 
set was turned on and the dials were 
twiddled while we listened to good music 
from all parts of the country. 


KFA, Los Angeles, was just as clear 
and powerful as any local station. The 
dials were turned to New York, and 
WEAF was easily found. Denver, Holly- 
wood, Winnipeg, Toronto and New Or- 
leans were all heard from, not forgetting 
Fort Worth and Memphis. It was just 
like a night in winter when the ther- 
mometer is away below zero, the stars 


bright and twinkling, and the air is full 
of radio. It was a wonderful night. Then, 
of course, I went and spoiled it all and 
got into disgrace by breaking my wife's 
favorite lamp shade. 

Tonight there is a little static, but ra- 


dio has been good. CKGW, Toronto, 
broadcast a descriptive piece of music 
with all the noises supposedly made in 
a barnyard. Funny things, those radio 


barnyards. Everything happens at the 
same time. The roosters crow, the pigs 
squeal, the dogs bark, hens cackle, the 
boy whistles, the cows moo, and every 
“dog-gone’’ animal ever heard of on a 
farm is crowded into the barnyard for 
the occasion. The radio barnyard re- 
minds me of the chorus of peasants and 
maids in operas. They gather ‘round 
the village pump, take three steps to the 
right, three to the left, tell you how hap- 
py they are, and quaff a little wine. 
“Quaff’” is a good word—must use it 
again if it can be dragged in. As I was 
saying, the radio barnyard is a strange 
place. 

tadio people seem to have peculiar 
ideas of farms and farmers. The general 
idea seems to be that to get along with 
the farmer, one must “play down” to 
him. Everybody seems to want to edu- 
cate the farmer. It's about time some- 
body started a movement to leave the 
farmer alone and educate the city peo- 
ple. Lots of us need that kind of thing. 

A correspondent who signs himself “A 
Farmer,” writes to tell me that he finds 
my column interesting, and also states 
that he is in danger of losing some of his 
respect for women when he listens to the 
extravagant testimonials written by some 
“females’”” who are probably well paid to 











smoke, or say they smoke, certain cigar- 
ettes. This column has often contained 
words of condemnation and worse, of the 
wretched advertising of one particular 
brand of cigarettes, and I sincerely wish 
every paper in the country would take up 
the subject and write and write about 
such advertising until public opinion could 
be sufficiently aroused to stop it. Today, 
I saw a huge poster depicting two pretty 
girls, one telling the other that she never 
knew what real pleasure was until she 
smoked a certain brand of cigarettes. I 
felt like Carrie Nation must have felt— 
virtuous, indignant and righteously angry. 
The worst of it is that my virtue cost me 
fifteen cents. I simply could not light 
a cigarette for a long time, and had to 
buy a good cigar. 

One of the chief radio events of the 
week in the middle-west was not broad- 
cast over the radio. I refer to the wed- 
ding of Henry Field. The KFNF people, 
of course, had quite a celebration, and 
hundreds of listeners wired and phoned 
to wish health and happiness to the bride 
and bridegroom. The Newsboy officiated 
at the ceremony. 

For the last week or two, the stations 


on the Columbia chain or system have 
been tuned in quite a lot. KMOX comes 
in very powerfully, so does WMAQ. To- 


night, the stations on the very low wave- 
lengths have been exceptionally clear. 
As a rule, my dials are not turned down 
much below 300 meters, but sometimes it 
is worth while taking a trip down below. 
There are a lot of stations, and it is hard 
to separate them, but with careful tuning 
many stations can be picked up. 

A correspondent wants to ask what I 
know and think of underground antennae. 
There are quite a lot on the market, and 
experiments seem to prove that some of 
them certainly do cut out a lot of static. 
There is absolutely no eliminator of static, 
altho some engineers claim that it will 
soon be entirely overcome. The corre- 
spondent who writes about static waxes 
eloquent and humorous on the subject 
of KWKH. The orator (of the soap-box 
variety?) who raves over that station has 
just been making my loud-speaker rattle, 
helloing and dog-goning the whole world. 
The ‘Voice of the Southland” is a slogan 
that takes in a lot of territory, but most 
people will let it pass with a smile, as 
most of the antics of KWKH are 
passed by. 

Cheerio still brightens our breakfast 
table every morning. When WHO is not 
on, we tune in WOC, and generally man- 
age to get it fairly well at 7:30. 

Did you hear the Eveready Hour, Tues- 
day night. The story told by the girl 
from the South Seas was very interest- 
ing. My wife listened all the way thru, 
and “hushed” everybody who moved. She 
was particularly interested in the girl's 
description of the big sailor who took her 
fancy with the full rigged ship tattooed 
on his chest. 

Every time the Clicquot Club feature 
comes on, I wonder how the dog's bark 
is produced. You know the opening 
march, with the bells and the dogs. Of 
course, it is not a real dog, but how is 
such a natural bark produced? 

This evening, KMA, Shenandoah, had 
a good program. May was in a hurry to 
sign off at 8:30, and while Miss Rosario 
was singing, he interrupted with the re- 
mark that the song would be finished 
during the next period. May is talking 
now, 10:45, as I write, explaining the ne- 
cessity of having a passport when going 
to Europe. 

To the tune of ‘‘St. Louis Blues,” com- 
ing from Toronto, Radiophan signs off. 





Country Air 


-A series of talks known as “Universal 
Safety Series’ will begin April 20 (N. B. 
C., 6:00 p. m., central standard time). As 
part of a nation-wide campaign to lower 
the 100,000 death-toll by accident, in 
America each year, this series will pre- 
sent various speakers of nation-wide 
prominence. Charles M. Schwab will 
open the series. The underlying purpose 
of this campaign is to awaken the indi- 
vidual citizen to his personal responsibili- 
ties in accident prevention and to arouse 
the American mind from its lethargy and 
indifference to one of the vital problems 
of the day. 


To those who enjoy Lew White’s organ 
recitals, # will be good news to learn 
that his April 20 program (7:00 p. m., cen- 
tral standard time) will be an all-spring 
program. Try KSD, KOA or KSL. I 
wish these programs came in over one 
of our Iowa stations. I also wish we got 
more WJZ and Columbia programs. 
WMAQ is the only station over which we 
get the Columbia programs. 


Johnny Mack, formerly connected with 
stations WTAM and WJAY, Cleveland, 
and WCAE, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed director and announcer of WOC, 
succeeding Edgar Twomley, who recently 
resigned from the Davenport station. Mr. 
Twomley has been in charge of WOC 
since 1925, and previously was a director 
of publicity at the same station. While 
his future plans are rather indefinite, he 
is at present taking a short rest in Cali- 
fornia. 





Boy! Page the drama lovers! Play: 


“The Finger of God,” WOC, April 24, 
6:30 p. m. 
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By A. Rambler ¢ 
The National Swine Show will be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., this year. One of 
the largest premium lists ever offered 


outside of a world’s fair will give the 
showmen something to work for. All 
classifications will receive premiums as 
follows: First, $30; second, $25; third, 
$18; fourth, $14; fifth, $10; sixth, $8; sev- 
enth, $6, and eighth, $5. Fat barrow 
classes for champions and reserve cham- 
pions receive $20, grand champions $25. 
The fat barrow class receives premiums 
as follows: First, $15; second, $10; third, 
$7; fourth, $5, and fifth, $3. Champions, 
$10; grand champions, $25. 

The total classification for all breeds, 
including open classes, fat barrows, 
Four-H pig club, futurity and breed spe- 
cials amounts to $23,743. Indiana has one 
of the best equipped fair grounds in the 
United States, and the very best of ship- 
ping facilities. The fair officials will do 


all in their power to take care of the 
National in the best possible way. 
Since the show is being held in Indi- 


ana this year, it was decided to use no 
Indiana judges, therefore the following 
list of judges was approved: Yorkshires— 
H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Tamworths, 
J. M. Dowell, Champaign, llL: Poiand Chi- 


nas, C. P. Thompson, Stillwater, Okla.; 
Chester Whites, H. A. Derenthal, Wyc- 
koff, Minn.; Duroc Jerseys, W. J. Fitts, 


Gallatin, Tenn.; Berkshires, A. L. 
son, Ames, Iowa; 


Ander- 
Hampshires, R. L. 
Pemberton, Legrand, Iowa; Spotted Po- 
land Chinas, J. S. Coffey, Columbus, Ohio. 
The judging program agreed upon is as 
follows: Monday, September 2, York- 
shires and Tamworths; Tuesday, Poland 
Chinas and Chester Whites; Wednesday, 
Duroc Jerseys and Berkshires; Thursday, 
Spotted Polands and Hampshires; Friday, 
any unfinished breeds and fat barrows. 





DAIRY OR BEEF COW? 

The skeletons on page 14 belonged to 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, a famous 
Jersey cow, and to Blackbird of Dallas, 
a well known cow of the Angus breed. 
The upper photograph is the Jersey cow 
and the lower the Angus. Isn’t it sur- 
prising how little difference there is in 
the bony structure? How did your Own 
estimate check with the facts? 





NOTHING 
“Pa,” asked Clarence, 
air pocket?” 
“Exactly what’s in mine 
time,”’ growled his dad. 


“what’s in an 


most of the 











HORSES 
FOR SALE 


Four high class Percheron Stallions, two years old. 

Belgian Stallion, by Imp. Elise de Gouy, two years 
old, out of champion mare. 

Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 

Hereford Bull, by Repeater, 192. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


Ts WORTSH fall boars and gilts. Will give a 
free membership in the Tamworth Swine Assoc!i- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more bead of Reg. 
Tamworths from Gelden Hed Steck Farm, 
Box 111, BR. BR. Ne.1, Davenport, lowa. 
Bg ey BOARS—of fall and summer 

farrow—ready for service. Raise some fast gain- 
ing, rustling, cross-bred pigs. Also open giltse—ask 
for leaflet. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, la. Primary 7. 


: HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Boars and older boars 
$35 to 850 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to 850 Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow 
later on. (. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


























iyo Purebred Hampshire boars ready fo- 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. BR. Hem, Selma, lows. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


FALL BOARS AND GILTS 

Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”. They are heavy 

boned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
the Armistice Rosewood cross. A!) vaccinated. 

wi. 0. NOTZ, Creston, Lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 


RODUCTION-BRED Poland Chinas. Fall 
pigs, boars and gilts shipped everywhere C. O. D. 
J.J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Quvanes splendia young Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertie Piebe De 
Kol. He has « recerd of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nesrest dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of E.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Ed. Romsink, Mespers, ia. 


AUCTIONEERS 
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H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 
We se}! all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 
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COULD YOUR MONEY BUY 
: Grealer un 
CONVENIENCE 
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/ The COMPRESSED GKELYY NATURAL GAS 





Dorothy W. Kirk, 
Home EconomicsConsultant, Graduate 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity —says:— “Modern family cookery 
with gas is a well established and satis- 
factory method which practically all 


housewives want. Women who now can 
secure it, through Skelgas, willundoubt- 
edly find it a real factor in their house- 
hold efficiency. More American homes 
equipped for gas cookery meansa genu- 
ine advance in ourdomestic economy.” 

































































Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Thissteel cabinet isthe gas plantof suburb, 
small city and country. It holds two cylin- 
ders of Skelgas. Each cylinder contains 
enough Skelgas to cook for an average fam- 
ily many weeks. When one cylinder is 
emptied you have your dealer replace it 
with another full one... Skelgas is natural 
gas, purified and compressed in cylinders 
so that it may be delivered anywhere, from 
the great field in the Texas “Panhandle,” to 
your home... Five times as concentrated as 
city gas, Skelgas burns with an intense heat 
which you can direct upon your cooking uten- 
sils instead of having it diffused throughout 
your kitchen. The Skelgas flame is clean—soot- 
less and odorless . . . Skelgas being neither gas- 
oline, carbide nor kerosene, requires no devices. 
There is only the steel cabinet outside your 
house and your spotless modern gas range in 
your kitchen... You strike a match, open a 
burner and light the Skelgas. No more fuel and 
ashes to handle. No more trouble regulating the 
heat. Skelgas responds instantly to your hand 
or to thermostat . . . Fifteen million women, so 
statistics show, are now cooking with gas—acon- 
venience now offered to you in Skelgas. To learn 
more about this opportunity to free yourself from 
kitchen drudgery, send us the coupon below. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 





Convenient Terms 


Skelgas equipment is not expensive. A 
popular installation costs $142.50, with a 
year to pay. Depending upon the range you 
select, your cost may be more—or less. 


“7 R A D I O 


Listen in Friday Evenings at 10:00 p. m. to the Skello- 
dians over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, Minneapolig-St. Paul; 
WOW, Omaha; WOC, Davenport; KSD, St. Louis; 
WDAF, Kansas City; KV OO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver 














Sxeicas Uturry Division, SKELLY Ort Company, Exrporapo, Kansas 


Pleasesend me the name ofa Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with 
Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinders. 


Name 





Street 





City State... 
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